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THE GIRL OF OUR DAY. 


he is a matter for congratulation that the typical 
American girl has left behind her, with her low 
slippers and white cambric frocks in winter, the deli- 
cacy of constitution and of appearance on which she 
once prided herself. Exereise in tennis, in croquet, 
in gymnasium, in canoeing, in mountain-climbing, 
even in walking, has brought the muscles into play 
which develop the whole shape, and she is every- 
where better made, better moulded, and with better 
command of herself than her grandmother. More- 
over, where once the American girl, if she had a 
hearty appetite, dared not acknowledge it, but like 
the girl in the fairy-story ate only one grain of rice 
in public, she is now much more ashamed of a lack 
of appetite, as a sign of enfeeblement and low condi- 
tion, for her pride is in her fine condition, and she eats 
well and nourishingly, and consequently overlays all 
this muscle, born of exercise, with soft curves and 
cushions through which the red blood bounds with 
swift life and color. And although it has long been 
said that the English girl had a figure superior to 
that of the American girl, even if the American face 
were the lovelier, now to the lovely face there has 
been added all there is of supple and noble form, 
and thus in the matter of beauty the American girl 
has it all her own way. This young compatriot of 
ours no longer laces herself to breathlessness and a 
red nose and a pimpled forehead, pushing what flesh 
there is into regions where it makes deformity; she 
wears corsets, but only to outline and partially sup- 
port, never to press or pinch, and thus her digestive 
organs are kept free to do their work and assist in 
preparing the rounded and velvety surfaces, the glow 
in the eye, the blush upon the cheek, the dye of the 
soft lips; for, unpoetical as it appears, the laboratory 
of beauty is in the stomach. In addition to all this, 
the American girl is no longer ashamed of her foot. 
She used to think it a disgrace if she wore a larger 
shoe or boot than a No. 24; if she wore fours, she 
managed them; if she wore fives, she hid her foot. 
Now she understands that it is a law of statuesque 
beauty that a body should have an extremity appar- 
ently equal to its support, a woman a foot big enough 
to stand on, and bien chaussée, bien gantée, she never 
dreams of lengthening her skirt because her shoe is 
a six or a seven, or of keeping her hands out of sight 
because they did not stop growing when she was ten 
years old. Owing to this last act of wisdom she can 
walk with freedom where she will, without pinched 
feet or any of the discomfort that urges her to sit 
still; and thus she takes with delight the exercise 
which does so much for her, which fills her lungs 
with fresh air, and oxygenates her blood, and gives it 
all its life and sparkle wherever its effects are visible. 
After all, it is common-sense, the appreciation that 
nature says how much to eat and what to wear, that 
has reformed an ailing and early-withered woman 
into a beauty of the old Greek type. 


ARBOREAL PLAYS. 


MONG all the dramatic representa- 
tions which have been seen in 
this town for years, none has 
delighted the people more than 
_ the stage-playing of the advent- 
at | ures of Robin Hood, the undy- 
wi ‘ : 

, ing outlaw of Sherwood Forest. 
This story has been duplicated 
on the stage in New York. As 
a genuine comic opera it has 
met such a welcome as no other 
piece of its kind ever received 
here. As played at Mr. Day's 
theatre it has charmed its be- 
holders in some such way as 
- the Midsummer - Night's Dream 

rt" Ny charmed them when they saw 
that poetic fantasy shown upon 
the same stage. 

Although the comic opera of Rebin Hood was sung to music 
more consistently admirable, after its fashion, than has ever 
been made in America heretofore, yet the secret strength 
of its popularity (using the word in its best sense) lay 
deeper even than the grace of the music to move men’s 
sympathies. Although Tennyson wrote The Foresters, yet 
it was not the melody of the poet's words which won such 
eager, hungry appreciation. In both instances the spirit of 
the greenwood came dancing before jaded eyes. The es- 
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sence of fresh air and unconstrained life under natural 
Gothic archways blew like a strong sharp odor of vitality 
in the nostrils of the people. The instinctive reversion to 
the arboreal ancestor came like a flash upon men who, 
perhaps, did not understand why they were so moved, but 
who certainly were moved to throw away their silk bats 
and their black clothes and to roll like horses upon green 
meadows, They wanted to lie upon their backs in long 
grass and pull up handfuls of it, and toss it up to fall cool 
upon their faces, and to stare straight up into the sky, and 
to pluck out bunches of violets and chew them, like M. le 
Sous-Préfet. 

The hankering of human beings for the smell of the woods 
and of freshly turned earth, and for the broad freedom of 
out-door sights and sounds, is as old as civilization and as 
recurrent as night and morning. Persons cooped in cities 
grow starved in sympathies and instincts. They bend their 
minds to considering the works of men’s hands; they live 
in shells, and talk of money, of eating and drinking, of 
clothes, of books and book-knowledge, of steamships and 
railway trains, of servants, of the trivialities of life, which 
they hold so close to their eyes that they shut out every- 
thing but the little foreground, and, thus blinded, fancy they 
have found the ultimate boundary of created things. So 
they go on for a while, until some stray chance gives them 
a glimpse of the great real world beyond the stones of the 
city, and, pouf! in a breath they are afield, kicking up 
their heels like barefooted boys in dewy grass, pelting each 


other with soft balls of moss and turf, or wading in brooks ° 


where the sand is gold and the water is running silver and 
the pebbles are diamonds, and where the banks are beautiful 
mantles of soft green velvet spread splendidly for boys and 
boy-hearted men to tread upon. 

And when the captive escaped from the city has wan- 
dered far out and across, and has fairly got away from peo- 
ple, and entered the winding paths that go deep in the 
woods, what marvellous things may he not see and hear? 
Such woodways as those where Robin Hood came and 
went are wonderful beyond the worth of words to tell, 
and they are of no one country nor time. The place is 
full of paths that seem trodden and familiar, which yet 
lead nowhere and in circles. And the trees stand around 
like friendly neighbors and talk to the wanderer, and tell 
him the strangest things; and the pale air, sifting down 
through the leaves, is full of voices, and one can hear words 
low and soft and unsyllabled, and sweet as a little child's 
whisper. And then there is such music as one may never 
hear in the open, for one tree sings to another, and the bhar- 
monies are greater than stir in any organ made by men; and 
the birds do not sing, nor is there any sound of wind, ex- 
cept as a hushed rustle of garments, while spirits grow still 
to listen. And the concert is heard with the ears, but most 
clearly with the inner sense, and it never ceases, yet does it 
fall into deep silence at the sound of human speech. And 
by ita man’s heart is charmed out of its soil, and hours of 
time fall silently with the sinking of a leaf to the ground. 

There are things in the woods which have lived there 
since Theocritus, and nowhere else is such magical life 
for them that will live it. And all men and women have 
the love of the great god Pan in their hearts, and hearing 
his pipe, they cry to him, stretching out their hands, and 
they run to plunge deep as they may into the rustling quiet. 
For the heart of a wood is a great green sea, whose voice is 
ever changing and everlasting, and the smell of it is as the 
fragrance of the drug of forgetfulness, bringing peace. 














FOUNDER'S NIGHT. 
“ T HAVE never been 
able to put it into 
words, though I have 
- > thought about it so of- 
Mo Hbater how Lh ten.” It was Miss Van 
< Aukenwhospoke. She 
had been by the tea-urn 
all day, and the people 
Saterdays having gone, she had 
— us. “I don't 
now. whether it is 
sympathy that does it, or whether it’s by simply being in one 
definite place even for a season, that one represents a certain 
permanency the world is always looking for—a steadfastness 
and absoluteness presenting tremendous possibilities of at- 
tention to the varying elements of life. Please don’t smile. 
I told you I could not frame my own idea. But—have you 
never noticed?—there are always certain people in a house 
to whom every one goes. They are the people who always 
hear the two sides of every story from the young and the 
old, the forgiving and the unforgiving. arion Perkins 
once told me, however, that she did not believe people told 
her all they did just because they liked her or she was sym- 
pathetic. She did not believe people cared for her one way 
or the other, only that they found her convenient and com- 
fortable—unencumbered, too, by confidences she might have 
insisted on making in return. She says she has always 
thought of herself as a kind of vacant open lot, to which ev- 
ery one came to dump little sorrows and perplexities and 
then drive away. But I believe it’s because she sits still and 
listens. 

‘It’s the sitting still, [think. I notice it even from behind 
a teakettle. Everybody who came up to me to-day told 
me something. The young woman who burnt her hand sat 
down and told me all about that. And who's the new artist 
at the League? He gave me quite a little dissertation on 
autumn landscapes, and the beauty of the willow-trees, with 
their yellow-green leaves still hanging when other trees were 
bare; and Dr. Sanford discugsed Porkene and Brownists and 
Separatists, and told me the differenge between them over 
his teacup, but I can’t remember. And, oh, so many womert 
talked about houses, said how pretty the dining-room of this 
one was, and then added, complacently, ‘You know Mr. 
Hastings did mine.’ Three of them said that. 

‘Of course I hear about the musicals given now in town, 
and Paderewski, and the exhibition at the Fine Arts, and 
somebody's new story, and somebody’s manuscript. I con- 
fess I'm tired, though I’m interested. For I know very well 
that if I had moved about as I always do I should never 
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have heard one of these things, but have been uttering plati- 

tudes to people all the afternoon, probably the plati- 

— too, to everybody, and only half hearing what they 
to say.” 

At that moment Professor Prodgers came in, still wearing 
his overshoes. There was, however, no snow upon them. 
We all knew just what the dear old man had done. How at 
the bottom of the steps he had , and knocking his 
feet against the railing, had beaten the snow off. The habit 
is a remnant of his early before the days of over- 
shoes as we know them now. Tam in my own room 
at home, I always know by the sound of k: g outside 
in snowy weather that the Professor has come to make me a 
visit. e have always wanted him to tell us of Founder’s 
Night at the Pla ‘lub. I knew he had been im ’ 
He had liked Mr. Cleveland’s speech, who a few moments 
before midnight had risen to welcome Mr. Booth into the 
new year that was waiting as if with bowed head and hat in 
hand ready to receive h He had been near enough to 
hear what Mr. Cleveland said when, Mr. Booth handing him 
the loving-cup, he had returned it, only to receive it again 
from the hands of the venerable founder, leaning on the arm 
of a friend, and for the second time oe it to Mr. 
Booth, had said, as he put it in his hands, ‘‘ Only after the 
great actor,” and the clock had struck. 

But the Professor would tell us of none of these things to- 
day. We had committed the mistake of asking him. He 
told me, when we walked home through the snow, that the 
look on Mr. Booth’s face as he the cup was one no 
man of all that throng who saw it could ever forget. 


PETS IN THE HOME. 
BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 
I.—THE KEEPING OF PETS. 


‘THE custom, old as the human race, of taking beasts and 

birds into the house as companions and friends of the 
family is one of great interest. Not only do the creatures 
thus placed under foreign and unnatural conditions afford 
interesting subjects of study, but they are useful in many 
ways, as protectors of our rene , guardians of our children, 
pes safety-valves for unplaced affections. And beside these 
most obvious uses, when properly appreciated and enjoyed, 
they offer unequalled op — for lessons to our children, 
in humanity, justice, and unselfishness. Moreover, they fur- 
nish an ever-fresh source of happiness to those who love 
them; happiness, too, without alloy, since no conduct of 
theirs, however base, can hurt us like the unkind words or 
deeds of a human friend. 

Of all the pets we gather about us, the dog usually comes 
the nearest to being absolutely one of the fagnily. Not that 
he has greater intelligence than the cat, or some of the birds, 
but he identifies himself more completely with his human 
friends, and is much more demonstrative than others. Long 
years of dependence and companionship have attached him 
to our race, and made him almost incapable of doing with- 
outus. A lost dog is one of the most hopeless and wretched 
creatures in existence, and it is really pitiful to see his at- 
tempts to attach himself to somebody. He will, figuratively 
speaking, go down on his knees in the dust to any one who 
does not utterly repulse him, and beg in the most touching 
— to be adopted. 

ot only does the dog become as one of the family, but in 
many cases he gets to be the autocrat of the household, his 
convenience deciding all questions of family policy, and his 
tastes and his notions consulted before those of any human 
member, Often, indeed, he becomes to every one excepting 
his doting mistress an intolerable nuisance. 

The dog of fashion is an expensive luxury in our day. 
He requires almost as many belongings as his mistress—ele- 
gant upholstered apartments, satin and velvet cushions, and 
a bed as good as the house affords; travelling-satchels and 
napping-baskets, various garments, table service and toiletie 
articles, playthings, ribbons, gs | harness, and valuable 
jewelry set with gems. There is hardly an end to his pos- 
sessions. Beside this, he often has a maid specially devoted 
to his service, and he gives luncheon parties. When ill, he 
is. attended by the family physician, if he is either very 
humane or afraid of losing patronage; and when he dies he 
is buried in a costly casket, and commemorated by a marble 
monument, though sometimes he is scientifically “ preserved,” 
placed in a jewelled receptacle too valuable to be buried, 
and kept on exhibition in the home his death has made deso- 
late. A dog thus treated has almost ceased to be a dog. 
He is a product of fashion, and seems hardly to belong to 
the race of “ doggy” dogs, whom we all love and like to 
have about us. 

So intimate for generations has been the dog’s relation 
with the human race that he is truly becoming almost pain- 
fully like us. Not only does he most of our virtues, 
but our vices, alas! are reflected in him as in a mirror; vanity, 
self-consciousness, love of notoriety, thirst for excitement, 
and curiosity all show themselves full-blown in the pet of 
the fireside. 

This being the case, introducing one of these animals into 
the house is almost like adding another member to the fam- 
ily, and it should be done intelligently. Not only should one 
be clear as to his purpose in wanting a pet, but he should 
study the qualities of the various breeds, and decide with de- 
liberation which will best meet the demand. 

Let him ask himself, first, for what he desires a dog. Is it 
for protection? as a playmate for children? as an ornament 
to the house? as a companion for himself? or for purposes 
of general utility? Suppose the need is for protection; in 
the country an animal is required large enough and savage 
enough to attack a tramp or a thief and hold him, while for 
the same use in the yo | a small one who barks an alarm is 
equally efficient. If what is desired is [eee for chil- 
dren, there is a like difference in choice. he country child, 
wandering about the roads and fields, needs a dog of a size 
and disposition to protect him, and if near the water, to res- 
cue him when he falls in, as he is tolerably certain todo; but 
the duties of the city child’s dog are more strictly those of 
a playfellow, to entertain and amuse by his gambols. 

If a house ornament is the object sought, a St. Bernard or 
Great Dane that will ag A adorn a —_ place by his dimen- 
sions will unpleasantly dwarf any ordinary town residence. 
The beautiful little spaniels, the so-called ‘‘ toy dogs,” more 
properly decorate a city parlor. 

If the demand is for a companion, intellect and affection 
are the things to seek, and the size does not so much matter, 
though a very large dog can ee A have in city homes room 
and exercise enough for his health. For an all-around use- 
ful animal, one of the medium-sized dogs, such as a spaniel 
or collie, combines the most desirable qualities. 

Another point to consider is the harmony of the dog with 
his surroundings, for it would be no less inappro’ to 





























place one of the dainty, sensitive, luxury- toy in 
a busy bortins comma household, than to keep a Great 
Dane or a St. in an elegant apartment, or a narrow 
brick-on-end-shaped city house. 

It should be well understood in the nning that a pet 
is a great deal of trouble, and no one should assume the care 
unless he is willing to bear the burden. To surround our- 
selves with these helpless dependents, and then neglect to 


Hy pen for their comfort and happiness, is not merely cruel, , 
t 


is really a crime. As already said, taking a dog into the 
family is like adopting a child, and one is just as responsible 
for neglect of duty toward one as toward the other. 

When one really goes out to select and buy a dog, especial- 
ly if he has no preferences, it is important that he should 
educate himself—and by himself of course I also mean her- 
self. This is best done, perhaps, by ‘ ing up” on the 
different varieties, and then visiting some good kennels, or, if 
possible, a dog show, for the looks and qs of an 
animal have much to do with our oo im. 

Should, we select his variety and then buya puppy? That 
depends; puppies are charming; no young creature is more 
so, for though they lack the perfect grace, the bewitching 
playfulness, the altogether irresistible charms of the kitten, 
they have yet a winning innocence of mien and a delightful 
clumsiness of bearing that are almost equally attractive. 
But puppies have another side, alas! It is true that the dog 
in his babyhood is rng f but he is also mischievous. It is 
certainly comical to see him frolic with an old shoe, a door- 
mat, or some discarded garment; but when be snatches 
clothes from the line, worries one’s best boots, or drags off a 
valuable table cover in his pranks, it ceases to be amusing, 
and he will do one as readily as the other. 

It is gratifying to a canine follower that one has 
brought up and trained, but the process requires patience, 
gentleness, and long suffering; in fact, the ordinary mortal 
neels special training in these virtues himself to fit him for 
the task. Beside the pains required thereisthe risk. Baby 
dogs are almost as prone to disease as bahy humans. They 
may not, to be sure, suffer from croup or scarlet fever, but 
they have their own infant disorders, quite as apt to be fatal. 

eosuns of this uncertainty of life, a young puppy of 
almost any breed may be bought at a low price. Usually 
ten or fifteen dollars will procure a promising specimen of a 
kind that when safely past his first year will bring from 
seventy-five dollars to twenty-five thousand dollars, at which 
price some valuable animals are held. 

In making choice, one hint may be useful. After seeing 
that all the ‘‘ points” which show blood are present, 
the buyer should look carefully on the body behind the fore 
leg, and also behipd the ears, for indications of irritation, and 
promptly reject the most promising dog who shows any such 
sign. Shaking the head is also an evidence of disease which 
should not be unheeded. 

“For ways that are dark 
And tricks that are (not always) vain” 
the dog-dealer has a reputation second only to that of the 
horse dealer. One needs to go armed with accurate know- 
ledge, and even then a thoroughly informed friend, or a re- 
sponsible agent, is safer. It would undoubtedly be better 
to buy at the kennels, of which New York has several read- 
ily accessible, than to take one’s pet at second-hand. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
HOUSE DRESSES. 


‘HE house dresses of the present season are charmingly 

simple and effective, with no eccentricities ih cut and 
trimming. The best models have a round easy-fitting cor- 
sage, shorter than those of a year ago, with wide seamless 
back and full gathered front, giving the appearance of a 
natural waist not drawn in by tight lacing. The long slender 
‘* hour-glass " waists, brought into use by English tailors, 
have almost entirely disappeared. The breadth given the 
top of the corsage by revers, bretelles, epaulettes, or a col- 
larette, added to puffed sleeves, will make any natural waist 
seem small enough by contrast. For this reason they serve 
a good purpose, yet a danger to be guarded against is that of 
exaggerating these accessories to too great size, and thus 
destroying in a new way all proportion and symmetry. 
Some modistes are using double revers without epaulettes 
above double-breasted fronts, making shoulder seams two or 
three inches longer than formerly, and trusting to the puffed 
sleeves for giving modish breadth. Others have adopted’ex- 
tremely long shoulder seams, coming quite over the shoulder- 
tips, with , an one puffed sleeves in bell shape. Bolero 
jacket fronts are turned back in revers that expand in pleated 
fulness above the armhole, then disappear beneath the sleeves 
in the back. There are also new models with triple revers 
that start in a point on the shoulder seam, then widen on the 
bust, while a fancy prevalent in Paris is for revers alike in 
front and back, turned down in V shape below a chemisette 
of cloth, silk, or crape of a contrasting color, made with 
very long shoulder seams. The sleeves are either of round 
balloon shape, or else drooping puffs widest at the elbow, in 
the fashion of 1830. 


GIRDLES AND SLEEVES. 


A girdle of soft folds of velvet or satin, unlined and 
without bones, is very useful in giving the round waist its 
proper dimensions, it can be made very wide and full for 
those who are too slight and long, while for large short 
waists it is narrowed and pointed in front, or else carried 
slightly over the hips to increase the apparent length. The 
semi-Empire waist and * used by Worth illustrated on 
the first page of Bazar No. 46, in November, is exceeding] 
becomiug to those who consider themselves too long Waleed. 

There is little new to be said of sleeves. The top is in- 
variably puffed in some way. The drooping bell puff widen- 
ing toward the elbow now rivals the round balloon puff of 
Empire gowns. If very great fulness is required, two puffs 
are used, one long and full around the armhole with gathers 
in the joining seam, and a smaller puff above the elbow. 
A drooping frill is also now much used about the elbow, 
whether of velvet like the puffs on a close lower sleeve, or 
else of lace to complete the sleeve. Slashed puffs of velvet 
inlaid with lace or satin are very elegant at the top of cloth 
or silk sleeves. 

FOR THE ECONOMIST. 


The economist at this season of reduction of prices in the 
shops can use two short lengths or remnants of different 
fabrics for making po | gowns. One piece must contain 
enough for the skirt and the puffs of the sleeves, while the 
other furnishes the waist and the close lower sleeves. Thus 
a skirt and puffs of tan whip-cord with hair lines of blue 
has a round waist of plain tan cloth that is finished with a 
stock and girdle of blue velvet. Again, a skirt and lower 
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sleeves of black or dark diagonal wool has a bias 
gathered corsage of plaid silk, either of blue and green 
plaids or with a red ground barred with green, yellow, and 
white. Narrow striped velvets and the wool velvets, or 
those with the silk pile of one color and the ground of 
another, are very effective in combination with wool gowns, 
pe oe as sleeves, epaulettes, and wide girdles in many soft 
olds. 

Another economical arrangement has the whole waist and 
sleeves of a fabric different from that of the skirt. Thus a 
high shirred waist of a stem-green brocade (reduced in price 
to 75 cents a yard) the design of outline flowers on a closel 
twilled ground completes a skirt of green India chuddah 
left over from two years ago, before all fulness was sacri- 
ficed to the bell skirt, the only brocade appearing on the 
skirt remy Be hanging bag or almoner’s pouch for holding 
the pretty handkerchiefs of the fastidious wearer. 

Young women wear a round waist of dark velvet, or else 
of jet black with various colored skirts of bengaline, of bro- 

e, of stri velvet, or of fine woollens. A round seam- 
less waist with a China crape girdle with short bow or scarf 
ends is the model preferred, and the top may be filled out 
with a full chemisette of crape; or else the waist is severely 

lain in cut, with a deep collarette of crape or lace fallin 
rom a high stock-collar low over the tops of the puff 
sleeves. 

Older women wear a long coat reaching almost to the knee, 
of violet, green, or chestnut velvet, cut severely plain above 
the waist-line, and very fully pleated below in the back. 
The fronts turn back in revers that are becomingly shaped 
at top, while inside falls a full front of white guipure lace, 
or else of Japanese crépe, or of satin dotted with spangles of 
black or colored jet. A brown velvet coat with front of 
pale stem-green crape embroidered with nm spangles is 
worn with a skirt of black satin brocaded in diagonal vines, 
and also with a brown bengaline skirt. A violet velvet coat 
with white guipure vest has a collar and edges of dark mink 
tails, and a skirt of violet moiré with four rows of mink 
tails around the foot. 

TEA GOWNS. 


The Empire styles now in vogue are carried out in the 
handsome tea gowns that young matrons, and their unmar- 
ried sisters as well, wear when receiving intimate friends 
informally. The fabrics are soft wool crépon, Henrietta 
cloths, cashmere, and faced -cloth, while very elegant tea 
gowns are of velvet striped with satin, or else wrought in 
small dots. The acme of elegance is a gown of éminence 
velvet wrought with dots of lighter silk, the back in a broad 
Watteau pleat, the straight ‘ronts falling from a yoke of 
white guipure over éminence bengaline. Two droopin 
ruffles of satin attach the front to the yoke, and it is adjusted 
to the figure at the waist-line by satin ribbons passed through 
button-holes wrought in the velvet. The sleeves have large 
puffs of velvet to the elbow, with close guipure sleeves below 
lined with bengaline. This costly gown is reproduced at 
much less expense in mauve cloth or crépon, also in the 
very fine French flannels, with écru embroidery done in 
guipure designs. Another fancy uses thin crépéd gauze 
over thick silk for these flowing Empire gowns, one of 
pearl-gray gauze being over pink bengaline, the fronts turn- 
ing back, with revers bordered with brown fur, from inner 
fronts of gathered pink satin widely flounced with creamy 
Mechiia lace. In bridal trousseaux are white crépon gowns 
made up very full over yellow or pink surah, with girdle, 
collar, and border of gold galloon dotted with colored stones. 

Fur linings are the latest European luxuriance for tea 
gowns. Ermine with its black dots lines gowns trimmed 
with black, while black silken Persian lamb lines a gown 
of brilliant red cloth. Pale pink surah gowns lined with 
ermine have a girdle of gold braid under the bust; another, 
with similar furry interior, is of yellow crape; and-a third, 
of mauve cloth. A petticoat of brocaded silk, or of batiste 
— with lace is disclosed as thie gown falls open in 
ront. 

HOUSE DRESSES FOR MATRONS. 


Young matrons take comfort in house gowns with straight 
full front gathered to a yoke, and a pleated Watteau back. 
The fitted lining is confined to the back, as it may have 
merely a yoke in front, or else a wide belt lining crosses the 
front, with eyelets for lacing. If the Watteau fold is not 
liked, the back breadths are gathered full in the neck and 
shoulders, and crossed by a double row of ribbons at the 
waist-line, with a bow and ends on the left side; or else a 
single ribbon starts under a bow at the back of the collar, 
and passing under the arms, is tied under the bust. Inex- 
pensive dark silks and soft fine wools are used for these 
gowns, with satin or velvet ribbon trimming. 

Fitted corsages worn by these matrons have a wide seam- 
less back, with jacket fronts falling below the waist-line on 
a full gathered vest of lace or «f accordion-pleated chiffon 
or surah, The lining of these waists hooks in the middle of 
the front, and has the second dart each side supplied with 
eyelets and lacing-strings to adjust them. The full skirt has 
the back paren on drawing-strings; the front is taken up 
above the belt-line at first aot dropped gradually. 

House jackets with fitted back slashed below the waist 
and loose fronts may be very elegant when made of light 
cloth or silk, with velvet revers turning back from a shirred 
vest of chiffon that has a collar and pointed belt of velvet. 
Simpler jackets are of diagonal or dotted flannel in very light 
colors, scalloped in button-hole stitching, and having a sin- 
gle collarette or triple collars similarly scalloped. A bind- 
ing of satin ribbons is used instead of scallops by those not 
clever with the needle. 

Flannel wrappers are of the ample and simple Empire 
models, with a band of wide galloon or of velvet under the 
bust. White flannel with dahlia-red ribbons makes a be- 
coming gown to a dark-haired invalid. A pale pink flannel 
wrapper has a fichu of flax-gray lace around the shoulders, 
and one of sky blue for a trousseau has a collar of flannel em- 
broidered in fleur-de-lis and oe on the edge. An old- 
rose flannel wrapper has a band of black satin ribbon cross- 
ing the back under a Watteau pleat, and knotted high on 
the bust. The full sleeves are gathered to black satin wrist- 
bands, and there is a collar band and throat bow under the 
wide turned-over collar. 

Thanks for information received are due Madame BARNEs; 
and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLe, & Co.; and Stern Bro- 
THERS. 


PERSONAL. 


Prior to the late Whittier memorial service at Haverhill, 
Mr. James H. Carleton, the owner of the old house in which 
the poet was born, had, for the consideration of one dollar, 
transferred the property to the hands of a band of trustees. 
The birthplace will be at all times open to the public, sub- 
ject, of eourse, to certain necessary restrictions, and will be 
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held in trust forever as a memorial to John, G. Whittier, 
The day of the celebration was a holiday, and the Mayor of 
Haverhill presided at the exercises. E. W. Mead delivered 
an oration, Wil! Carleton read an original ode written for 
the occasion, and John W. Hutchinson sang his great war 
song, “‘ The Furnace Blast.” 

—The wife of Captain M. A. Healey, V.S.R.M., has ac- 
companied her husband on four cruises to the Arctic Ocean, 
and summered in polar ions. Each May Captain Healey 
Jeaves San Francisco in the revenue-cutter Bear, and visits 
the native settlements in Bering Sea and on the arctic coasts 
of Alaska, revictuals the Point Barrow refuge station, sees 
if help is needed bysany of the arctic whaling fleet, and 
often visits the Siberian Esquimau villages. rs. Peary is 
not the first of her sex in arctic adventures, and long before 
Mrs. Healey’s unheralded cruises New Bedford whaling ca 
tains used to take their wives on cruises to the Pacific arctic. 
Mrs. Charles Carroll, of New York, made an arctic voyage 
as part of her wedding a around the world in 1891. 

—Four women have been made honorary members of the 
erga ie am Society of Washington in recognition of 
their contributions to ethnology. They are Mrs. Tilly Ste- 
venson, who is completing the studies of the Zufii tribe 
which her husband did not live to finish; Miss Alice Fletch- 
er, who has made studies for the Peabody Institute of Cam- 
bridge among the Northern Indians; Mrs. French-Sheldon, 
the African explorer; and Mrs. Anita Newcomb McGee, 
M.D., the daughter. of the great astronomer. After this 
opening wedge of deserved tribute to special and eminent 
services, the society, in consistency, hed to open its doors 
and invite other women to meet with the august scientists 


=e it. 

—Mr. W. C. Van Horne, the president of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, is a great art enthusiast and an art collector. 
His handsome home at Montreal holds many famous paint- 
ings by modern French artists, but old Satsuma and Chinese 
porcelains are greater hobbies. His billiard-room is hung 
with his own studies of Western landscapes and Indian life. 
He has a studio at the top of the house, where this busy and 
—_ railroad king enjoys rest in a change of work, and 

e has lately made a series of exquisite drawings to illustrate 
a volume of poems written by a friend. 

—One of the most beautiful women in England is the 
Countess Marchetia d’Allegri, who is perhaps better known 
as Blanche Roosevelt. She is American born, married an 
Italian, and has had the order of an officer of the French 
Academy conferred upon her. 

—Among Queen Victoria’s most cherished possessions are 
three bracelets. In these are mounted thirty-three miniatures 
of her grandchildren, taken in infancy or early youth. Each 
picture is set in a narrow frame of gold, and the settings are 
adorned with pearls and coral. One interesting portrait is 
that of the Queen holding Prince Alexander of Battenberg. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
SHORT HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By 


Joun F. Hurst, D.D., LL.D., Author of “ Indika,”’ etc, 
With ten Colored Maps. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $3 00. 


MOROCCO AS IT IS, with an Account of Sir Charles 
Euan Smith’s Recent Mission to Fez. By STEPHEN 
BONSAL, Jr., Special Correspondent of the London Cen- 
tral News. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$2 00. 


THE TONGUE OF FIRE; or, The True Power of Christ- 
ianity. By the Rev. WILLIAM ARTHUR. From New 
Plates. 16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF GREEN’S SHORT HISTORY 
OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN 
and Miss KATE NorGate. With Portrait, Colored Plates, 
Maps, and Many Illustrations. Vol. 1., Royal 8vo, Illu- 
minated Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $5 00. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES OF THE LIFE OF WILLIAM 
BELL SCOTT, and Notices of his Artistic and Poetic 
Circle of Friends, 1830 to 1882. Edited by W. MinTo. 
Iilustrated by Etchings by Himself, and Reproductions 
of Sketches by Himself and Friends. Two Volumes. 
8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00. (Ina 
Box.) 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES, from the Compromise 
of 1850. By JAMES ForRD RHODES. Vol. I., 1850- 
1854; Vol. Il., 1854-1860. 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 
and Gilt Tops, $5 00. (dn a Box.) 


JANE FIELD. A Novel. By Mary E. Witkins, Author 
of “‘A New England Nun, and Other Stories,” etc. _Il- 
lustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE SERIES. Two New Volumes: 
The Midnight Warning, and Other Stories, By E. H. HOUSE. 
—The Moon Prince, and Other Nabobs. By R. K. MUNKIT- 
TRICK. —Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 25 each. 


CHRISTMAS EVERY DAY, and Other Stories, Told for 
Children. By W. D. HOwELts, Author of “A Boy’s 
Town,” etc. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornament- 
al, $1 25. 


THE ARMIES OF TO-DAY. A Description of the Armies 
of the Leading Nations at the Present Time. Profusely 
Iilustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $3 50. 


A TOUR AROUND NEW YORK, and My Summer Acre: 
Being the Recreations of Mr. Felix Oldboy. By JOHN 
FLAveL Mines, LL.D. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, $3 00. 











Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent 
by the publishers, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of price. HARPER'S CATALOGUE 
will be sent to any address on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps. 
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DAY AND EVENING TOILETTES. 


k= reception dress illustrated in Fig. 1 is of stem-green 

bengaline, with ornaments of black jetted net. It has 
1 plain demi-trained skirt, relieved by a narrow tablier of 
the net, which is edged with large cut jet beads and fringed 
with jet at the foot. The bodice is slightly pointed, termi- 


nating in a jetted Swiss girdle. Small jacket pieces of the 
net meet in a point on the chest. The double-puffed sleeves 
have net cuffs, and the standing collar is covered with it 

rhe skirt of the dark blue velours gown, Fig. 2, opens at 


the side on a narrow panel of similar material that is barred 

th yellow and white lines. ,The bodice is made entirely 
f the plaid velours, and supplemented by a short Carmen 
jacket of plain velours bordered with passementerie. 

Vig. 8 is an evening dress of changeable blue and white 
vith blue and white satin stripes. A white passe- 
menterie girdle edges the top of the skirt and covers the en 
trance of the bodice. The latter has a heart-shaped throat and 
balloon sleeves, both fully frilled with white crape. 


mor 


HINTS UPON FANCY-WORK. 
BY MRS. M. C. HUNGERFORD. 
Wh NE’ER I take my walks abroad what beauteous 
things I see, was probably the hymnist’s reference to 


the w nature, but the promenader through the city’s 
busy mart will repeat the lines with verity, for even though 
the holidays are over, the shop windows are gay with the 
display of things useful and ornamental. In a number of 
shops there is a notable exhibition of Japanese and Turkish 
em leri« These by a little ingenuity can be made up 
into a pretty variety of decorative articles. 


A pianoscarf has been made by arranging three of the Turk 
satin gold embroidered squares diamond wise upon 
a length of pale pink brocaded or damasked surah silk. The 


squares are about fourteen inches, but cover more space by 


I placed in this position with some distance between 
each. The ends of the scarf, which outreach the squares 
by six inches, are finished with wide silver lace 

A beautiful bed-spread or cover for a square piano can be 
made of wide gold or silver wrought satin, which comes in 


the proper width for either purpose. 


} 


Or a much less expen 
er can be made by using a centre of plain satin, and 
y 1 border twelve inches or more wide of the em 
red material. A centre of light gray satin appears 
well with bordering of still paler gray embroidered with 
silver A plain yellow centre with gold-wrought yellow 
border is very effective. These spreads are equally suit 
able for bed or piano covers; but if for the former, they can 
be made still handsomer by having the monogram or large 

ials stamped on the plain satin, and working them with 
Japanese gold thread, or with heavier metal thread coached 
down invisibly. 
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Reception Dress wita Jetrep Net ORNAMENTS. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Down pillows of all sizes and shapes can be covered with 
this embroidered satin, and will be really more decorative 
than most of the sofa cushions which are worked in a regu- 
lation pattern. The edge can be finished with a heavy silk 
and metal cord, or a ruffle of doubled plain satin can be set 
into the seam all around. 

Among cheaper Oriental materials are Jeddo gauzes and 
a sort of brocaded crape, which in an unpretending way 
may take the place of the richly embroidered satins. A cot- 
ton crape with heavy gold and silver pattern upon it that 
very well counterfeits embroidery makes pretty Teapots for 
bookshelves, or to use in any position where the light is not 
behind it. It also answers well with a satin or silk lining 
for scarfs or stand covers, or even for sofa pillows which are 
not in constant use. 

Among the pretty things the promenader sees in the shop 
windows are velvet squares for chair backs or sofa pillows. 
The velvet is in some decided but pale shade, and the pat- 
tern, generally a group of large flowers or leaves, is touched 
with an acid, which partially extracts the color. The figur- 
ing is then washed rather than painted with tapestry paints. 
A rather odd effect in fancy-work is given by embroidering 
plush or long-napped velvet with silk of the same ora slight- 
ly varied shade of the same color. A pretty example is Nile- 
green Tudor velvet with vine leaves and grapes embroidered 
in three shades of green. 

An oddity to be seen in a fancy-dealer’s window is a tam- 
bourine converted into a work-box. The top is provided 
with a cover, which, like the bottom, is lined with pink 
quilted satin. Inside, between the metal clappers around 
the tambourine, are little pink satin pockets to hold spools, 
thimbles, etc., and a band of ribbon crossing the satin lining 
of the lid diagonally is divided by lines of stitching into 
little partitions to hold scissors, kins, crochet-hooks, and 
other things of that nature. 

Work boxes and baskets beautifully lined and fitted up 
are quite a specialty of the season. Some of the prettiest are 
made by sewing fancy lace braid, such as open-work straw 
bonnets are made of, into the shape of a round box of an 
size required, and lining it with ribbon, which shows theough 
the lace-work. An inside box of the same shape to slip 
within the other is lined with satin stuffed with cotton and 
fastened into tufts, like upholstery, with the tiniest of buttons. 

The English papers which devote a department to needle- 
work can hardly say too much in favor of Mount Mellick 
embroidery. It seems to afford an excellent field for a ver- 
satile worker's talent, for it includes an immense variety of 
stitches. One journal describes forty kinds of stitches 
which may be used in the work; but upon studying them 
they seem to be mostly based upon a few fundamental stitch- 
es, such as chain stitch, cross stitch, and brier stitch. 

Another style of embroidery which is showy in appear- 
ance and easy of execution is called Nagasaki-work. The 
peculiarity of the work is in the design rather than the 
method of working it. Strange, unnatural-looking birds, 


Fig. 2.—P.Lain AND PLamw VELOURS Gown. 
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Fig. 3.—Eventxe Gown or Srrirep Moré. 


dragons, and other fabulous creations are represented in a 
striking conglomerate of colors, which, after all, are not dis- 
tressing to the eye, for — seem to blend much as do the 
tints in camel’s-hair shawls. The work is always done 
upon pongee or Tussore silk, and the effect is quite Oriental. 
Patterns for this use can often be drawn from Japanese 
screens or from fans: The latter afford quite an opportu- 
nity for securing the strange, impossible foliage which is in- 
troduced into nearly all the specimens of this work. The 
stitch used is long on both sides, being, in fact, exactly like 
the embroidery on old-fashioned crape shawls, except that 
it is taken longer and farther apart, and all the slender lines, 
like stems, birds’ legs, etc., are worked in stem stitch. 
When the embroidery is finished, it should be outlined with 
two rows of gold thread. 

The fancy-worker who studies novel effects will often 
make pleasing discoveries of beautiful materials for em 
broidering upon by examining the stock of odd fabrics in 
the larger Japanese stores. The teacher of a class of China- 
men in the Sunday-school of a New York church was pre- 
sented by one of her almond-eyed pupils with a piece of 
gold embroidery done on some wonderful yellow cloth, the 
like of which she had never seen before. On expressing 
her great desire to obtain some for working upon herself, the 
Chinaman said, ‘‘I get you some velly soon,” and in a few 
days brought her a large bag, in which some precious thing 
had been brought from China, and which had a lining of 
the desired material. It had been found in the cellar of a 
down-town importer, among other things thrown away as 
worthless. 

A very pretty table cover at one of the exchanges is made 
of twine-colored, silk-faced twilled sheeting. The edge-is 
finished with a band of golden-brown plush. The centre is 
covered with an all-over pattern worked in many shades of 
brown. The leaves and continuous scroll pattern are work- 
ed in outline, and filled in with lace stitches done with shaded 
twisted silk. The stems, outlining, and all the slender lines 
are done with filoselle, and all the filling stitches with the 
twisted silk. This combination and the harmony of color 
make the cover remarkably pretty. 

In these cays of afternoon tea the tea-cozy is an indispen- 
sable adjunct to the Loess, | service. Even when a tea ball is 
used the cozy is useful to keep the heat in the kettle between 
the times of boiling it over the spiritlamp. The shape has 
not varied much, but down is now used for stuffing instead 
of wool or cotton. The quaint Nagasaki embroidery spoken 
of above is very well adapted to the decoration of a tea-cozy, 
which may be covered with Tussore silk, and interlined with 
oiled malls or oiled silk to make it retain the heat. If the 
cozy is made of plush or other thick material, the interlining 
may be omitted. A bell-shaped top of crochet-covered brass 
rings is very pretty over a plush-cover, and if the bell is ex- 
tended in calyx form, with long points of the ring-work 
reaching almost to the bottom of the cozy, no other decora- 
tion will be needed except the heavy cord around the edge 
at the bottom. 

Some comfortable — offered among articles of 
woman's work are quilted covers for hot-water bags. They 
are made in sizes to fit the different sizes of the bags, and 
have a flap at the top to button over in envelope fashion. 
By their aid the beat is retained in the water for many hours, 
and they so successfully disguise the appearance of the rub- 
ber receptacles that no one need mind taking one in the car- 
riage on a winterday. Some of the covers are made of 
canvas, with a pattern in Berlin-work running around the 
edge, and a geometrical figure or initials within an oval line 
in the centre. A strap of ribbon or of cord from one corner 






































to the other serves to lift the 
article conveniently when it 
is full. The lining should 
be of tacked or quilted cot- 
ton, whatever the outside may 
be. In old times persons who 
dreaded the cold were in the 
habit of using heated flat 
soapstone slabs in their 
sleigh-riding and winter trav- 
el,and these were furnished 
with covers made of carpet, 
or of the embroidered canvas 
with quilted lining, like those 
now sold for use on the more 
modern hot-water bags. 

Another carriage comfort 
is a foot-muff, which is a sort 
of small hassock with a han- 
die, open on one side to give 
admittance to the feet, and 
warmly lined with some in- 
expensive fur. The outside 
has a substantial covering, 
usually of cloth, and perhaps 
an under side of leather. 
The cloth may be decorated 
with a simple design in 
crewels or appliqué. 


Evening and Theatre 
Toilettes. 


A GOWN of white crape 
(aerophane) mounted 
over silk is illustrated in 
Fig.1. The trained skirt, of 
crape lined with silk, is bor- 
dered with two narrow ruf- 
fles headed by a band of 
white and gold passemen- 
terie. The full bodice 
emerges from a deep corselet 
made of bands of passemen- 
terie. It is trimmed with 
jacket fronts of lace, which 
turn back in a revers collar 
that extends across the back. 
The double- puffed elbow 
sleeves are banded with passe- 
menterie and edged with a 
lace frill. 

The dress Fig. 2 is of 
cream brocaded satin, trim- 
med with bows of light green 
velvet ribbon, and galloon 
beaded with white and em- 
erald beads. The train is 
studded with knots of the . 
velvet ribbon. The top is 
finished with a narrow belt 
of galloon, a long hanging end of which is caught down with 
ribbon bows. The bodice has a pointed shirred plastron of 
crape let into front and back, framed in galloon, and edged 
with bretelles of lace,which widen on the shoulders to form 
short full sleeves that are headed by a knot of ribbon 

An evening cape, Fig. 3, for a girl is made of a double 
layer of pink crape half a yard deep and three yards and a 
half wide, which is shirred at the neck, and attached to a 
standing collar covered with a thick ruche of crape. A 
ruffle of cream lace ten inches deep drops about the shoul- 
ders, with the ends carried in a narrow jabot down the front. 

Fig. 4 shows a yellow silk blouse bodice, worn with a 
dark skirt. The silk is shirred to form four lengthwise 
puffs, front and back. The collar is covered with a shirred 
puff, and the sleeves have a cuff of three puffs. A ribbon 
belt is tied at the front 

A- pink peau de soie bodice, Fig. 5, is hooked at the back; 
there are two box pleats on each side of the middle. The 
front is shirred on cords to form a deep puffed yoke, and the 
fulness is pleated in toward the waist. A small jacket front 
of white lace, turned down in a revers, is added on each side. 
The sleeves have shirred cuffs frilled at the wrist. A belt 
of narrow ribbon crosses the back twice as shown in Fig. 7 
and finishes with a rosette. : 

A collarette of ivory guipure lace, 
Fig. 6, opens at the throat on a 
small plastron of the same lace. It 
is fastened on a folded inside collar 
of Nile-green silk muslin, made of a 
scarf twelve inches wide and two 
yards and a half long, the ends of 
which are tied in a bow at the point, 
as illustrated. 
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Figs. 1 and 2.—Evenine TOomLetTTeEs. 


THE CARE OF ELECTRIC BELLS. 


LTHOUGH the electric bell will respond promptly to 

the touch of the smallest child, it is subject to attacks 
of depravity, whose cure brings the electrician treading 
close upon the plumber’s heels, and “the man to fix the bell, 
ma’am,” becomes an oft-told tale. The electrician looks at 
the buttons, the wires, the batteries, makes a few twists here 
and there, aud departs, leaving the housewife dazed with 


























Figs. 3-5.—ConceRT OR THEATRE TOILETTES. 
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the vague phrases, ‘‘ Out of 
order a bit,” ‘Current a lit- 
tle weak,” or ‘Solution 
too low.” The electrician 
shrewdly says nothing about 
how trifling were the repairs 
he made, frequently entirely 
within the comprehension of 
the average man or woman, 
and deepens the mysterious 
sense of helplessness by a 
bill proportionally as big as 
the damage was small. 

Instead of sending for this 
professional man when you 
find that cook does not an- 
swer your summons, though 
you push the button vigor- 
ously, and the house-maid 
keeps you standing on the 
door-steps longer than it 
pleases you, look into the 
matter yourself. It is not so 
mysterious as it seems, and 
nine times out of ten you can 
be your own electrician. 

At the outside doors look 
first. If the bell is a ‘touch 
the-button ” design, you will 
find that the outer cap, 
whether brass, bronze, or ja- 
panned iron, screws on and 
off. Underneath the cap are 
two metal springs, the ter- 
mini of the wires, which the 
pressure of the button causes 
to touch together, and thus 
complete the electric circuit. 
Sometimes these get caught 
or sprung a trifle out of place, 
and by pressing them togeth- 
er without the cap and the 
button, which is merely held 
in place by the former, you 
can generally detect the trou- 
ble, and easily remedy it with 
your fingers or a smali pair 
of pliers. 

More frequently the trou- 
ble is in the mechanism 
which is made up of the 
gong, the bell tongue, and 
the coiled magnets, with 
their screws. This mechan- 
ism in city houses is on the 
walls of the basement hall, 
near the ceiling. Looking at 
the mechanism carefully you 
will see that the metal bar is 
placed close to the coiled 
black magnets. This bar is 
fastened to the long vibrating wire which supports the bell 
tongue, while screwed to the same bar is a slender steel 
spring. The upper end of this spring is touched on its 
right-hand side by a thumb-screw. When the button is 
pressed at the outer door, the electric current passes through 
the wires instantly, and should draw the bar upon the bell 
tongue up against the ends of the magnets, thus closing the 
electric circuit. This throws the bell tongue against the 
yong, ringing it as long as the pressure lasts on the button. 

he little spring on the side of the bar is pressed flat by the 
contact, but throws off the bar and bell tongue when the cur- 
rent is removed. The whole process is so instantaneous that 
one must be alert and look sharply to see it. 

Now the point for the amateur domestic electrician to ex- 
amine is the thumb-screw on which the metal spring rests. 
This screw frequently ‘‘ works” unscrewed, and does not 
keep the spring near enough to the magnet so that the cur- 
rent can draw.the bar up. All that there is to be done is to 
turn the thumb-screw up a 
trifle. Test your work by 
trying to ring the bell, lest in 
your zeal you turn the screw 
too much and the spring 
have no chance to play. This 
will muffle the gong, and 
there will be no resonance to 
the tones of the bell. If the 
screw is corroded and will 
not turn, rub it with a bit of 
lard or cottolene, or a few 
drops of oil, and then wipe 
it, and the difficulty will usu- 
ally be overcome. 

he same mechanism is 
used in the indicator in the 
kitchen, which connects with 
the bells and tubes from the 
rooms and halls, but the nae 
nets, springs, and bar are hid- 
den in a metal case. On top 
of the box holding the indi- 
cators are the gong and the 
thumb-screw. This screw 


Fig. 7.—Back or Bopics, 
Fie. 5. 











should be treated in the same way as is done with those 


connected with the outer bells 
And now to the cellar, where the electric batteries are 
stored, the third place for domestic inspection. You will 


find two or three glass jars set on a high shelf, with the wires 
running into them, and the jars filled with pk eyo 
fluid. The large black carbon in each jar is practically in- 
destructible, and very rarely needs renewal. But the long 
strips of zinc which are suspended in the liquid are some- 
times eaten up by it, and need to be renewed. Whenever 
you see the zincs are too short, take out the old bits by 
Joosening the screw which holds them, and insert new ones, 
which can be bought for fifteen cents each at any store sell- 
ing electrical appliances 

The solution in which both the carbon and the zine are 
placed will evaporate and become weak from usage. It 
can easily be replaced without sending for professional aid 
to doctor this phase of electrical ailment. Get four or five 
ounces of sal-ammoniac from the druggist’s or a store deal 
ing in painters’ supplies, and make a saturated solution with 
water—that is, let the water dissolve all the sal-ammoniac 
that it will. Dilute the solution thus formed one-third with 
water, and fill up the jars. The solution that remains un- 
used can be put into ches cans and tightly closed, and may 


be used to make up the loss in the jars from evaporation. 
If these jars of the battery were attended to with regularity 
and filled up, the vexatious stopping of electric bells from 
weakness of the current would be almost entirely avoided. 
The frequency with which the zincs and the acid solution 
need to be replaced cannot be accurately determined, as much 


depends on the amount of usage given the bells, and on the 
temperature of the cellar. But it is a small matter for the 
master or mistress of the house to look at them occasionally, 
and easy, if these hints are followed, to lessen the bother and 
expense of electric bells. Aenes B, ORMSBEE. 


WORLD'S FAIR WOMEN. 


TS personnel of the Board of Lady Managers of the 
Columbian Exposition is singularly representative of 
the advancement of American women. This is, indeed, so 
generally true that no detailed individual description of all 
or even a majority of the more striking instances is possi- 
ble within the limits of the present paper. But the fact 
may perhaps be made sufficiently clear by the presentation 
of a brilliant group of four women pre-eminently distin 
guished in their several lines. ? 
Mrs. Virginia C. Meredith, lady manager for Indiana, and 
vice-chairman of the executive committee of the Board of 
Lady Managers, is also a member of the State World’s 





MRS. VIRGINIA C. MEREDITH. 


Fair executive committee, and a recognized leader in both 
national and local exposition affairs. Mrs. Meredith has 
not, however, grown famous through her official connec- 
tion with the World's Fair. On the contrary, she brought 
to its service a name already celebrated in a field hitherto 
unexplored by woman, being widely known as the cattle 
queen of Indiana. The entrance upon so unusual a career 
was in Mrs. Meredith's case the gradual evolution of nat- 
ural causes. Born and reared in the ideally pastoral region 
of. the Whitewater Valley in eastern Indiana, of an un- 
broken line of land-owning ancestry stretching back for 
many generations, it waa not strange that she loved the soil, 
the fields, and kine. Heredity was fostered and strength- 
ened by environment, as childhood was passed and wife- 
hood begun in a beautiful and fertile country, where 
educated farmers dwelt on highly cultivated lands. Oak- 
land Farm, her husband's home, had become celebrated 
during the life of his father, General Solomon Meredith, as 
one of the finest and most highly | in all the rich 
region—the scene of princely hospitality, of the most mod- 
ern agricultural methods, and the rearing-place of pure- 
bred cattle and sheep. Gradually and unconsciously the 
young wife became her husband's secretary and general 
assistant in conducting the farm, and little by little grew 
perfectly familiar with all the intricacies of live-stock pedi- 
grees. It followed then as a most natural consequence 
that in the stress of widowhood, and under the urgent 
necessity for a skilled hand at the helm, Mrs. M ith 
went along in the accustomed way, assuming the entire 
direction where she had previously merely assisted. Just 
at this time the breeding of cattle was first attracting gen- 
eral and absorbed attention in the West, and was the sub- 
ject of much speculation and investigation. There were 
many great days in the history of Oakland Farm when 
Englishmen and Wesiern farmers contended in its broad 
pastures for ownership of handsome heifer or lordly bull, 
and the figures of purchase ran up into the thousands. : 

It required much courage to announce under her own 
management the regular Oakland Farm sale of short-horn 
cattle. This cattle queen, it should be remembered, is still 
& young woman, yet safely on the — side of middle age, 
without a gray thread in her brown hair, and this “ first 
sale” was ten years ago. But when sales were readily made 
for as good prices and to as discriminating buyers as men 
were able to secure, confidence and satisfaction ensued. In 
this connection, in speaking of the men with whom she 
came into competition, Mrs. ‘Meredith gives warm, unstinted 
»raise of their generous treatment and never-failing courtesy. 

hroughout her business career she has never pe y 
encountered coarseness or disrespect, and attributes much 
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of her hard-earned success to the sympathy and encourage- 
ment of farmer friends. 

Since assuming the management of the farm Mrs. Mere- 
dith bas studied the science of agriculture as well as the 
rearing of herds, and has gathered ape harvests from 
her fields and pastures. She laughingly tells of the tremors 
with which she first essayed the superintendence of the men 
at harvest, and the relief and permanent satisfaction of the 
subsequent discovery that they were not nearly so difficult 
to manage as dressmakers, milliners, and household servants. 

A collegiate education has been of inestimable value in 
Mrs. Meredith's life work, and as the path has opened 
smoother and broader, and the struggle grew less strenu- 
ous, she gave helpful attention to outside matters. She has 
written a great deal, chiefly in the line of her business, and 
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MRS. D. F. VERDENAL. 


her pen is long since recognized as authority in live-stock 
— One article by Mrs. Meredith, entitled ‘‘The 
>rivileges and Possibilities of Farm Life,” has appeared 
in the leading agricultural publications of this country, 
and has been republished in England and Australia with 
much favorable editorial comment. She has been closely 
identified with all recent movements concerning farmers, 
and was an adtive agent in the organization of the Farmers’ 
Institute of Indiana and the Farmers’ Reading Club. At 
resent she jis preparing, by request of the State World’s 
Pair board, a ‘“‘ Monograph of the Live-Stock of Indiana,” 
which will form part of the State éxhibit. 

Many more interesting things might be told of this repre- 
sentative Western woman—her cordial support of colleges 
and club life for women, her quiet, unostentatious piety, 
her charming domesticity, and tender love of. children. 
Having none of her own, she has rounded out her life b 
taking into her home the two little ones of a dead friend. 
When the World's Fair is over she intends devoting the 
time not demanded by farming duties to securing better 
schools for fafmers’ children. 

Mrs. D. F. Verdenal, lady manager at large, awoke one 
morning last fall to find herself famous. She had produced 
a successful play—which is about the most successful thin 
the modern writer can do. Apparently Mrs. Verdenal 
not thought much of the goal towards which so many are 
strenuously striving. She had been writing plays since she 
wag a little girl in short frocks, the first eo in the form 
of sacred dramas for the convent at Benicia, in California, 
where she was educated. Mrs. Verdenal is a native of Cal- 
ifornia, although now ee New York and thoroughly 
identified with the city. Of large means, modest, and wide- 
ly cultured, ghe has written wholly for the love of it, and 
has done mych excellent work. Many articles from her 
facile pen found their way into the newspapers. Several 
plays, privately printed in book form, were circulated among 
intimate friends, and her sacred dramas went from one con- 
vent to another. But there was no thought upon the part of 
the young playwright of actually putting any of ber crea- 
tions on the stage. Fate willed otherwise, and an enter- 
prising manager, learning by accident of the existence of a 
one-act play entitled Victims of Science, induced Mrs. Ver- 
denal to allow its presentation as a “ curtain-raiser” to one 
of his comedies. It was given in San Francisco in October 
last, and met with such immediate and marked success that 
the author has since undertaken to elaborate it into a three- 
act play. When completed in its enlarged form it will be 
given at a leading Eastern theatre. It treats of the comic 





MRS. CLARA L. MoADOW. 


-“ of hypnotism, and the subject is handled with brilliant 
wit. 


Fame came from a widely different direction to Mrs. 
Clara A. MeAdow, lady mana for Montana, although 
she also has the keenest possible ——- of good liter- 
ature, and all the refinements of the highest civilization. 
Mrs, McAdow has earned her fortuneand her title of “ the 
mining millionaire” by her own unaided exertions and ability. 
She says with a deprecating smile that about the only dif- 
ference between herself and the majority of women is that 
she studied ores, while they gave their time and attention to 
fw mecoey | and silks. But the difference is ly more 
inherent than Mrs. McAdow believes. since ninety-nine wo- 
men out of a hundred must necessarily have failed under 
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the test which develo her remarkable powers. About 
eight years ago Mrs. McAdow found herself in possession 
of four undeveloped mines. The only tangible evidence of 
their existence was a sixty-foot hole in the ground, and with 
this as a basis Mrs. McAdow began operations. Gold was 
found, but the precious metal could not be reduced from 
the ore until mills were erected, and these could not be 
built until roads were constructed and passes a. over 
which building materials and — could trans- 

rted. Civil engineers were not to be found in the vicin- 
ty. The work had to be directed by some one, and under 
the spur of necessity Mrs. McAdow took it into her_own 
hands. The roads and bridges were built where from nat- 
ural causes construction was uliarly difficult, and have 
successfully withstood the hard usage of years. New cour- 
age and increased confidence came from this triumph, and 
within a year the needed materials over the road, 
houses were constructed, and the mill for crushing the ore 
in operation—all under the personal direction of this indom- 
itable woman. The work of mining was then taken up in 
earnest, and the Spotted-horse Mine, in Fergus County, be- 
gan to yield gold in t quantities. Mrs. McAdow has, 
unaided, *‘ run” the mine and the preparation of the ore for 
market. Twice a year, in the first years of struggle, she 
made journeys to Chicago and St. Paul for the panies of 
supplies, these trips entailing a ride of one hundred and 
twenty odd miles over rough and dangerous routes. She 
has steadily and rapidly enlarged and improved the Spotted- 
horse Mine, which has now reached a depth of four hun- 
dred feet, and is made up of one-hundred-foot levels. It is 
thoroughly timbered and car-tracked, and provided with 
hoisting» works. It has a twenty-stamp mill, with twelve 
ies etc., all lighted by electricity generated by a private 
plant. 

And this quick-motioned, ready, laughing, pleasant-faced, 
ee woman has done it all. The reward was won 
with exceeding toil and difficulty, but it has come, and now 
Mrs. McAdow enjoys it in a palatial winter home in Detroit. 
Here she has opportunity and leisure to indulge the taste 
for literature and art, so long sacrificed in an arduous strug- 
gle. She is collecting much rare bric-d-brac and many good 
pictures, being an art-connoisseur. She was recently ap- 
pointed a delegate to the Mining Congress, being the first 
woman to receive the honor; and will most likely serve 
upon the Jury of Awards in Mines and Mining at the Co- 
Jumbian Exposition. Mrs. McAdow has long been actively 
interested in the enfranchisement of women, of which she 
herself is the living exponent. 

As a journalist, editor, and publisher Miss Ellen A. Ford, 
lady manager at large, and member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Board of Lady Managers, is widely known in 
New York. A native of Boston, Miss Ford has made her 
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home since childhood in the former city, and has for a num- 
ber of years been editorially associated on The Irish World 
with her brother, Patrick Ford. With her nephews, Miss 
Ford purchased the Freeman's Journal, and is now success- 
fully conducting its publication. She has done and is still 
doing excellent editorial and departmental work on both 
these journals, but her best-known writings are “ The Letters 
of a Pilgrim” from abroad, signed by her own Keltic name, 
‘* Beelleen.” 1n these letters a marked trait of Miss Ford's 
strong character comes out in luminous relief. This is her 
tender, never-failing love for little children. Wherever she 
has lived, wherever she has travelled, at home or in Europe, 
she has always sought, cared for, and studied the interests of 
the helpless little ones. There is something divine in the 
tenderness towards children with which her writings are 
illuminated. Their condition, their food, their clothing, 
their treatment by individual and State, their education, 
engaged her deepest interest and ablest work. For women, 
too, she has done a great deal, but the little ones are ever 
nearest her heart. From the beginning of her official con- 
nection with the World's Fair her energies have been directed 
towards the advancement of little people’s welfare, intro- 
ducing numerous resolutions during the sessions of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Board bearing “" this point. 
ancy Huston Bangs. 


A LONE OLD WOMAN. 


A Bketcd. 
BY GERTRUDE SMITH. 


mM" ALLEN was ready for bed. She put up her hand 
to turn out the gas, and drew it away again, and stood 
looking down. 

“I'm getting so I don’t say my prayers no more. I won- 
der what I’m coming to?” 

Her small face, framed in by her lace-edged nightcap, was 
wrinkled and old, but there was a childishggss about her 
smal! mouth and her clear blue eyes. 

“1 don’t know what Thomas would say. I suppose he 
sees me faltering here now, with my heart all set against God 
and rebellious.” 

She turned out the gas, and went and stood by the window, 
looking out. She could see the people passing back and 
forth in the street below. An e ic car by with a 
= bye 4 — a ce a sy? cot dg 
of high brick houses, r sm grass t 
looking dully green in the artificial light. 
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“There's another electric car coming. It sounds for all 
the world like a thrashing-machine. I can see the stacks, 
and the men on’em, and Thomas pitching, and the meadow 
between our house and Henning’s—and it’s sold! I never 
would have thought I could have done it. Well, I couldn't 
do nothing else. I couldn't live on there alone. Seems like 
trying to pray in a brick oven here. I ought to be thankful 
I had a daughter to come to.” The tears came into her eyes 
and rolled down her cheeks unheeded. ‘‘ There’s them pa- 
pers in the bureau drawer saying David Comings owns my 
place, and I haven’t any right to anywhere.” 

She came out from behind the curtains, and d down 
on her knees by the bed, her small body trembling with 
grief. After a moment she got up and crept into bed, and 
— the bedclothes up around her, and buried her face in 
them. 

The door was opened softly, and some one came into the 
room. 

** Are you here, mother?” 

‘Yes, I’m here. I’ve gone to bed, Matie. I’m pretty 
tired. I thought I would.” Her voice, controlled, betrayed 
no note of unhappiness. 

“Why, I didn’t know you'd gone to bed. Edwin’s gone 
out, and I wondered where you were.” She came across the 
room, and sat down on the bed. ‘‘ Do you want anything? 
What makes you so tired, I wonder?” 

“I don’t know. Nothing, I guess. I just wanted to get 
to bed. I’m all right.” 

“The boys are studying. I thought we'd have a little 
time to ourselves; but I’m glad you've gone to bed if you 
wanted to. I wish I was in myself; but I'm going to 
sit up till Edwin comes, and keep the boys company. They 
won't study if they’re not held to it. Good night Tll go 
down and fet you go to sleep. She stooped over and kissed 
her mother, and then went out and closed the door. 

Mrs. Allen sat up and looked around the dimly lighted 
room with its rich furnishings, and at the high windows with 
their softly swaying lace curtains. 

‘Perhaps after May’s past I won't mind it like I do. 
Seems as if I ought to smell the apple blossoms through 
those windows. All the noises are so run together, aad 
mean nothing here.” 

She lay down again, and listened nervously. At last the 
sounds in the street grew more confused, and she was almost 
asleep. 

a“ W ho is it? What are you doing?” She started, and sat 
up in bed. ‘“* Matie, is that you?” 

A small face looked in at the half-open door. ‘‘It’s me, 
grandma. Did I scare you? Mamma sent me up to listen, 
and if you were awake, see if you wanted anything. I 
tried to be still.” The boy opened the door, and came into 
the room. ‘‘ Don’t you want something?” 

‘No, I guess not, Harry. I was about asleep.” 

“Don’t you want a glass of water by your bed? Mamma 
said you'd better have it.” He held the door half open, and 
squeaked it back and forth. 

“No, I never have to drink nights.” 

‘Is your bell where you can reach it if you want any- 
thing?” 

5 Tes, it’s right here by the bed.” 
** Well, goodnight. hope you'll feel better in the morn- 
ing, grandma.” 

** Good-night, dear; I guess I will.” 

He shut the door, and she heard him going down the 
slairs two steps at a time. 

The peace of unconsciousness again fell around her, and 
the loneliness and homesickness that she felt so keenly amid 
all this care were forgotten. Her happiness had always 
been in ministering to others. ‘ 

With the first light of morning she woke again. Some- 
where a rooster was crowing, with as vigorous and hearty a 
cheer as ever a barn-yard fowl! broke into the dawn. 

She listened, but there was no answering call; just that 
one repeated over and over again. 

** Well, I never heard the like! Seems as if he was just 
put there to wake me up to think what I want to get away 
from. I don’t see how he has any heart to crow into all 
this hollowness.” 

The deep grassy yard around her old home, heavy with 
dew, and the early morning music of the farm, came so clear 
to her. Thoughts of the forty years of her married life, and 
the joys and sorrows she had lived through with Thomas 
crowded again into her mind. 

After long hours, when she heard the servants stirring 
about the house, she got up and dressed, and went out into 
the hall and down the stairs. The great rooms below seemed 
more empty and desolate than her own. She felt no part or 
place anywhere in them. Her stooped little figure, reflected 
in the long mirrors, looked dwarfed and unnatural to her. 
She straightened the lavender bows on her cap before one of 
them, an went and sat down at a window in the back of 
the room. 

The early morning hours until now had always been so 
full of duties. There had been the breakfast to get for 
Thomas; and before her two daughters had married and 
gone away she had had her thought and care for them; and 
there had been the chickens to feed and the milk to skim. 

She folded her hands and looked ovt of the window. 
There was a small yard, high walled, with two trees, and 
worn grass growing around the edges. A box with slats 
nailed across the front stood under one of the trees, and 
thrusting his head between the slats was the rooster who 
had disturbed her rest. 

“If I could get down to you Id let you out, you poor 
creature,” she said, aloud. 

‘* Well, you’d have Billie Moore after you if you did, 
grandma.” One of her grandsons had come into the room. 

‘* What's the sense in his shutting that rooster up that way? 
He couldn't get away if he wanted to, over those brick walls.” 

“T don’t know. Billie only got him yesterday. The old 
thing woke me up at daylight.” 

**He woke me up, too,” she said, with a weary sigh. 

‘‘ Breakfast’s ready; they're all at the table. Mamma sent 
me to look for you.” 

«1 didn’t suppose it was so late.” 

They went out to the table in the large dining-room, 
where the others were waiting. A servant was bringing in 
the breakfast. This was always a happy meal in this happy 
family. Matie and her husband talked of their own interests, 
and the three boys kept up a steady little stream of conver- 
sation. 

They were all very kind and thoughtful of her, and she 
condemned herself for her feeling of separation and loneli- 
ness. She tried to believe that she was beginning to find 
her place in this home which was not her own. 

After breakfast she wandered restlessly about the house 
for some time, and at last put on her bonnet and shaw), and 
said she was going out for a little walk. 
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Matie offered to go with her, or send one of the boys. 

**No, I want to go alone. I don’t want to be it 
for every step I take. There don’t seem to be anything for 
me to do in the house. I’ve got to get out and breathe or 
I'll chafe.” 

“I wish you'd let me send Mary with you, anyway, mo- 
ther. I'll worry all the time about you.” 

Mrs. Allen turned toward her daughter, the tears spring- 
ing to her eyes. ‘* Well, Matie, I ain’t so helpless I need a 
nurse to trundle me around yet.” 

** Why, mother, I didn’t mean you were, but, you know, it 
isn’t like going out in the country alone.” 

** No, it ain't,” Mrs. Allen said, turning away. 

She went on out of the front door, and down into the 
noisy street. There was a freedom in its strangeness that 
she not found in the big house. She walked straight on 
for some distance, until she came out into one of the main 
business streets of the city. It was only one of our small 
Western cities, but it lost none of its importance to her in 
not being London. 

The crowd jostling past her had the bright activity and 
untried interest of the morning. A stream of shoppers was 
already beginning to pour into the stores. The street was 
full of cars and carts and farm wagons. 

She had driven in from the farm with Thomas and reached 
the city at just this hour many times. It was all familiar 
to her in that way. The had brought in butter and eg, 
or a load of grain, and done their shopping, or spent the 
day with Matie, and driven home in the cool of the evening. 
Always when she was on the street she was watching the 
farm wagons in hopes of seeing some one that came from 
near the old home. 

“*That looks for all the world like Henning’s wagon 
hitched down there in front of that store. It is! Why, I 
declare, it is! Those are our old horses.” As she came 
nearer, one of the horses turned his head and looked at her, 
and then she was sure that she was not mistaken. ‘‘ You 
know me, don’t you? I do believe he knew my walk,” she 
said, as she came up to them. The other horse gave a low 
whinny. “So do you, don’t you, old Billy? I don’t forget 
you, either.” The horse put his head down against her, with 


a quiet rub. ‘‘I know; you want sugar. Thomas taught 
you that.” She put one arm over the horse’s neck and pat- 
ted his face. ‘‘ It makes me more homesick than ever to 


see you, and I believe you feel about the same.” 

People passing looked at the little old woman and smiled, 
and hurried on. It was only one of the queer sights one 
sees every day on the city streets. 

Mr. Henning came across the sidewalk from the store door. 
“Well, hello! Where did you drop from?” he shouted, in 
surprise. The utter unconsciousness of every one and every- 
thing else around him was on his broad hearty face. e 
shook her hand hard. ‘‘ Well, I'd as soon thought of find- 
ing a needle in a hay-stack as looking to meet you this way.” 

**T saw these horses, and I had to speak to them. They 
looked just like Thomas to me,” she said, looking at him 
wna eyes. 

* Well, I should think they would, long as you rid behind 
them with him.” 

‘* How are all the folks out our way. Is there any news?” 

‘*T suppose you know about your old place, don’t you?” 

“I know it’s sold. I got the papers yesterday.” She took 
out her handkerchief and wi her eyes. 

‘Yes; but have you heard what great improvements he’s 
going to make?” 

“No; L’ain’t seen nobody from out there since the funeral 
till now.” 

“Why, he’s going to move away the old house and build 
a big new one—biggest one anywhere around, they say.” 

She put out one of her hands as if to find support. “ Go- 
ing to move away the old house!” 

“Yes; I suppose he'll use it to make more shed room. 
It "ll brighten up the old place considerable, won't it?” 

‘* Yes, it will brighten up the old place considerable,” she 
repeated after him. “Are you going out home now?” 

* Well, in about an hour or so. I have some flour and 
things to get; then I’m ready. Any word you'd like to 
send?” 

‘I was thinking if you'd take me out with you, I'd like 
to go and see the old place again. I'd like to see it before 
it’s moved away.” 

** Why, yes, I'll be glad to take you, and Mrs. Henning will 
be glad to have you make us a visit, know. [I'll stop 
around for you on my way out, shall I?” 

“ Yes. ra be all ready when you come by.” 


It was the middle of May, and the cherry-trees were in 
full bloom, and the —_ bads were pink. Out into the 
spring sweetness, thrusting her poor old heart into the past, 
she went, much against Matie’s desire and her own better 
judgment. 

It had been only such a short time since, in the happiness 
of long contentment, she had driven over that same road 
with Thomas. And now she was going out to the old home 
for the last time. She would never go again. Perha 
after this things would begin to seem different, and she 
would begin to be thankful. There was so much for which 
she should be thankful. 

It was a long ride, and she was very tired. It was dark 
when they finally came out into an opening beyond a half- 
circle of woods. 

Mr. Henning pointed off across-a meadow, where a light 
twinkled brightly. 

“T suppose you know where you are now?” he asked. 

“That's your house, and here’s ours. I want to stop. I 
want to get out and go in.” 

**Oh, I wouldn’t stop here to-night. It’s late, and you're 
tired. You wait till morning, and Mrs. Henning will come 
over with you.” 

“ No, I want to stop now. I—I couldn't go by and not.” 

Mr. yar wy bee her out, and sat waiting for her in the 
wagon while she went in through the little gate and between 
the lilac-bushes alone. 

A little old weather-beaten house, half covered with honey- 
suckles and Virginia creepers. deep grassy yard. An 
old home that through forty years of shade and shine had 
held the heart’s love of this one lone old woman. She 
pushed open the unlocked door and went in. 

Everything was in its place. The clock ticked on the 
mantle and the kettle was boiling on the hearth. Thomas's 
old hat and coat hung on their accustomed hook by the 
other door, and Thomas looked up and smiled at her from 
his chair by the window, as he had done in those last days. 
There was no emptiness to her in those bare rooms. All the 
reality life had ever held for her, or ever could hold for her, 
was here. 

After © while Mr, Henning called to her, and finally came 
up the; .th and led ber away. 
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BUTS, IFS, AND BARRIERS. 


At a dinner given in town not long since, the talk about the 
table drifted into a discussion of certain books on meta- 
physics which within a few years had made a deep impres- 
sion on many minds. Some one was speaking of the quality 
of the author's work, of its peculiar value as a preparation 
for an understanding of subtler subjects which subsequent 
writers along his lines had expounded. The beautiful 
woman who sat near the host looked up and said: ** You 
do not mean you find anything of pan A in that man? 
His tone is so irritating to me, I can’t understand anybody's 
liking him.” This ended the discussion of the man; for the 
talk, as it always must among people careful not to destroy 
by dispute the charm of a dinner when it runs upon a snag 
of disagreement, swept easily about into another and a dif- 
ferent channel. The next day, however, the beautiful wo- 
man called upon the interrupted speaker. ‘‘I have lain 
awake half the night,” she said, ‘‘thinking of what I did. 
It was so stupid in me to speak in that way. I contributed 
nothing to the discussion, and I shut away from myself an 
opportunity to widen my knowledge in a new direction.” 

his shutting away of opportunities from ourselves is a 
sin of which the majority of us are guilty, though few of 
us, like the lady at dinner, are so wide awake spiritually as 
to perceive our fault. We are, indeed, for the most part, 
much busier in throwing up barriers about ourselves, in 
closing avenues through which wider knowledge and per 
ception are approaching, than we are in ridding ourselves of 
those clogs to p’ which inheritance has bequeathed 
and environment helped to bind about our feet. 

Prejudices bristle all over with such barriers, ready to be 
thrown into position at every approach of the new, not armed 
with tradition. ‘‘Can there any good thing come out of 
Nazareth?” has an echo centuries old in its sceptical cry, 

et we ask the same question to-day, having only shifted 
azareth into other unfamiliar ground about us. 

Anxiety is another barrier—a hundred barriers, rather, 
thrown into one. ‘I have learned,” said a well-known wo- 
man, ‘‘one thing with age. When I come upon a stone wall 
that I cannot go under or over or through, I no longer butt 
my head against it. I sit down quietly and fold my hands.” 
“Sit down and fold your hands?” says the man with anxiety 
at his heels. ‘‘I can’t afford to be idle. The Lord only helps 
those who help themselves,” and off he goes in restless 
quest, squandering his nervous forces, while anxiety builds 
about his path just so many other dead walls, through which 
he fails to perceive the way that is always opened—always 
for us all, who, having worked vainly, it may be, now must 
rest and wait. 

Untimely criticism is another barrier, shutting out affec- 
tion from us, and spontaneity. ‘‘ Don’t wriggle your feet so, 
my son,” says the critical father to a boy vibrant with enthu- 
siasm. The correction cotld have waited; and the boy 
with dampened ardor, turns away, telling his next story else- 
where, while the father some z wonders why boys are 
sealed books to their eldets. ‘* Where did you buy that 
dreadful cravat?” Mary says to John, in the midst of his 
cheerful salutation, when he is just about to tell her of a bit 
of good fortune. “Such silly sentimentality!” says John, 
with a shrug of indifference, to Mary, at some new thought 
springing out of her heart, dewy in freshness as a newly 
plucked rose. And John and Mary each grows to mourn the 
fact that the best of the other sheds its fragrance elsewhere. 

There are a hundred other barriers—the dwelling on ma- 
terial cares, the wanton disregard of social amenities, the 
sensitiveness to personal peculiarities. ‘‘ Her voice worries 
me; I can’t listen,” says some one of another who is speak- 
ing pearls of wisdom. Then there are all the buts and ifs of 
every-day life, with which we rake together all our past ex- 
perience and present condition, making of them bulwarks 
no remedy can pierce—‘‘ If I were only sure,” ‘‘ If you only 
knew,” ‘‘ But you can never understand,” ‘‘ But you do not 
know how peculiar my condition is,” “ If I-were only situated 
as you are, perhaps.” We hear these almost every time we 
proffer help or hold out a promise to the weak, the suffering, 
and the troubled, and unless we are strong in purpose, 
poised above discouragement, we are apt to flee away dis- 
mayed. For no one wants to fight an individual with one 
hand in order to bestow a gift with the other. 

The truth of it is we should all of us, like the lady at din- 
ner, be willing to acknowledge errors in ae. recog: 
nizing them as barriers keeping away possible good from 
ourselves. We should be willing to rid ourselves of habits 
distressing to others, to rise above material cares, to forget 
criticism in courtesy, and our buts and ifs in quiet accepta- 
tion of the helpful thoughts another gives us. L, H. F. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. F. D.—White gloves, slippers, and stockings will be eupeetinte 
with both of your evening dresses, the pale green as well as the cream 
white. 

Sooirry.—Make your India silk ny cuapestions for demi-season dresses 
given in the New York Fashions of ar No.2. Mark your cards P. p.c., 
and make the farewell calls you mention. We know of no preparation 
for the hair that will serve your purpose. An usher at a church wedding 

ives his arm to a lady to escort her to a seat, and the lady's husband fol- 
ows them. 

Sussonrtmen.—Use either black or white guipure lace for trimming a 
black gros tain dress for a middle-aged lady. Have the waist slightly 
pointed in front and back if she is large, but if her figure is slight, make 
a round waist. Put the lace on as a collarette, expanding in epaulettes 
over the shoulders, or else in two meeting edges down the front, tapering 
to a point. Have a stock-collar of the lace, and wristbands to match. 
Make the skirt slightly long in the back, with gored front and side breadt hs 
piped their whole length with a thick cord of the gros grain, or else of 
satin. Narrow jet passementerie can be used with good effect with either 
black or gen) myn ve 

Montana. —Use either turgnoise-bine or green velvet of a becoming 
shade with your gray silks. Have a round waist of the repped silk, with 
a high collar, and pleated collarette of the velvet edged narrowly with 
chinchilla or gray fox fur. This will bring the becoming color next your 
face ; or elee have jacket fronte of the gray repped silk witb wide revers 
of velvet expanding in large epaulettes over the sleeves, and turned back 
from a vest of blue or green bengaline (striped with jet) made all in one 
piece, and hooked on the left side under the revers. ave full sleeves of 
the moiré, and use the moiré as a sham lower skirt, showing only at one 
side where the repped silk skirt is caught up in a wide pleat. Navy-blue 
serge of light weight will make a useful dress for travelling and sight- 
cosing during the Columbus Fair next summer. Have silk and cheviot 
shirt waists to wear with a skirt and jacket of serge. 

B. L.—Yonur plan for making a crape dress is excellent. Get very light 
pearl-gray, or else cream-colored Suéde gloves to wear with it. 

Evaneetine.—Plain velvet is preferred to b de for bining with 
wool dresses. 

Eveanon.—A man's dress suit is always appropriate in the evening. It 
is rather too soon to speak of the styles of next summer's dresses. The 
Paris letter on fashions in the Sazar of last week is full of suggestions. 

us. H. C. MoM.—A tan cloth coat for a girl of five years should be as 
long as her dress skirts, the back fitted, the fronts loose and double- 
breasted. Add two or three little capes, edged with mink-tail bands or 
with beaver. Make the brown serge by a design for a tailor gown on 
page 83 of Bazar No.2 Your black silk wonld be stylish if made like 
the reception dress of bengaline and velvet i!lustrated on page 82 of the 
same . You have the sleeves lengthened hy clore sleeves of 
the silk, retaining the fall of lace at the elbow. Bither white or black 
guipure lace would be effective ou this dress. 
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PARIS TOILETTES. 


A PARISIAN walking costume, from a model by M. 
Adolphe of the Boulevard des Italiens, is of chestnut- 
brown cheviot. The jacket corsage has large revers taper- 
ing low in front. The collar and plastron are of the plain 
cheviot set in a yoke of white cloth braided with chestnut 
and gold, the top turned back in smal! revers. The lower 
part of the corsage is braided in two lengthwise bands. A 
gathered girdle encircles the waist. The skirt is trimmed 
at the foot with a flounce put on almost flat, and headed by 
a braided cloth band and a fringe that falls on the flounce. 
Sleeves bouffant at the top are terminated at the wrists by 
two flaring cuffs. A band of the braidivg trims the collar, 
the revers, and the cuffs. 

To accompany this gown is a picturesque hat of ruby vel- 
vet, designed by Madame Carlier, Avenue de |'Opéra. The 
full crown has also a bouffant brim of gathered velvet. 
Three plumes of the color of the velvet are posed on the left 
side, two being turned toward the front and one falling low 
on the hair. 

A graceful theatre or home dress from the Maison Ley- 
vastre has a bolere jacket of gray silk embroidered with vio- 
let silk and steel beads. The front of the corsage under the 
jacket is of white lace, completed by a stock -collar and 
“crush belt” of violet velvet. Sleeves of violet velvet are 
puffed to the elbow, and below are of gray silk embroidered 
to match the bolero. The skirt is of striped gray silk. 


PRINCESS MARIE’S TROUSSEAU. 
See illustrations on page 52. 


peaecuss MARIE, the eldest daughter of the Duke of 

Edinburgh, granddaughter of Queen Victoria, niece of 
the Czar of Russia, and cousin of the Emperor of Germany, 
was married on January 10th, at the little Prussian town of 
Sigmaringen, to the Crown-Prince Ferdinand of Roumania. 
The bridegroom is the son of Prince Hohenzollern-Sigma- 
ringen, and is the recognized heir-apparent of his uncle, 
King Charles of Roumania. The wedding took place at the 
ancestral seat of the family. 

Among some five-and-twenty dresses of the Princess’s trous- 
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seau the wed. 
ding-gown, which 
is illustrated, is of 
first importance, 
lt is of white 
peau de — soie, 
with long train, 
and tablier em- 
broidered in fes- 
toons of pearls, 
erystal, and sil- 
ver. A cordon 
of orange blos- 
soms borders the 
great train and 
extends up the 
sides of the skirt. 
The low bodice 
in corselet shape 
has lengthwise 
rows of pearls, 
and is finished 
around the. top 
with orange blos- 
soms and em- 
broidery. Folds 
of white velvet 
fill out the top of 
the corsage, and 
appear to be tied 
in a bow on the 
bust. The puffed 
sleeves are of 
white velvet. A 
short sash of vel- 
vet holds the 
bride’s bouquet. 
The voluminous 
veil of tulle en- 
tirely covers the 
dress. Myrtle and 
orange blossoms 
are combined in 
the bridal wreath, 


WALKING TOILETTE. 
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THEATRE TOILETTE. 


the myrtle, so be- 
loved by German 
brides, being add- 
ed at the request 
of the Princess. 

Among the even- 
ing dresses is a 
charming gown of 
rainbow silk, the 
tints of pale green 
merging into pink. 
Around the train 
is a quaint em- 
broidery of Em- 
pire laurel wreaths 
done in gold and 
silver spangles, 
and below this are 
folds of green vel- 
vet. Theseamsof 
the skirt are out- 
lined with vines 
of laurel leaves 
wrought in span- 
gles. The low 
corsage has a 
sharply pointed 
band also wrought 
in Empire fashion. 
Soft folds of mé- 
roir velvet shading 
from green to pink 
are around the 
bust, and the 
sleeves are of sim- 
ilar velvet. 

A simpler dress 
of white and green 
striped satin is 
bordered with a 
flounce of white 





mousseline de soie embroidered in a guipure design, and 
headed by three rows of jet. The full low bodice has a 
bertha and epanlettes of the embroidercd mousseline, and is 
banded with jet to give a corselet shape. The sleeves are 
puffs of satin striped with jet passementerie. 

A day dress of cloth and velvet is of wood-violet shade. 
The short waist, cut in one with the skirt, is embroidered 
from the bust down, and narrowly belted, with embroidered 
vines below the belt. Bands of velvet outline a square yoke 
and forma high collar. Similar bands trim the sleeves. The 
skirt falls open to show inlaid panels of velvet down the 
sides and back. 

A girlish and pretty frock was worn by the pretty Princess 
Beatrice of Edinburgh, the bride’s nine-year-old sister, and 
youngest of the bridemaids. It is of white crépe de Chine 
trimmed with Valenciennes lace. The low full waist is 
widely belted with a white satin sash. Revers of lace ex- 
tend up each side of the front and over the sleeves, and around 
the neck is a full bertha of lace. The balloon sleeves are 
finished by a deep lace frill, and festoons of lace trim the skirt, 


A WORTH GOWN. 
See illustration on front page. 


4 general style of costumes of the First Empire is sug 

gested in this simple and elegant gown. It is made of 
faced-cloth of a pale shade called sky gray. The corselet 
forming a short round waist is of blue black velvet. A full 
pleating of velvet is placed around the armholes in a way 
that holds up the lace epaulettes very effectively. Cream- 
white guipure lace is laid on as a yoke below a high velvet 
collar, and points of guipure are gathered across the bust and 
on the shoulders. Similar lace covers the forearm, and 
widens to fall low on the hands. The tops of the sleeves are 
of gray cloth gathered very full in the seam to give gigot 
shape. A string of fine beads simulates a buckle on the front 
of the corselet. The cloth skirt falls in full folds in the back, 
and has the slight train required for house gowns; it is lined 
ee with gray taffeta silk, and is stitched near the 
oot. 


A SNOW-STORM. 
EATHER-LIGHT and feather-soft and feather-flying 


swift, 

The snow came down the livelong night and piled in 
heap and drift 

The barns were roofed with silver sheen, the fences glim- 
mered white, 

For far and near the barefoot elves had journeyed in the 
night 

The baby at the window clapped dimpled hands in glee; 

This was indeed a bonny world which he had come to see. 

The sturdy boys were loath to wait, their eyes on fire to go 

And fight and measure arms against the legions of the 


snow. 

And feather-light and feather-soft the flying fleeces piled 

Above the fields where food was sown for many a hun- 
grv child; 

For while men sleep the great God keeps a watch for 


things to grow, ; 
And His world’s bread is always safe beneath His brood- 
ing snow. 

The snow fell on the upland, on the lonely graveyard 
space : 
Aud the snow fell on the lowland, near many a dwelling- 

place, : : 
Aud everywhere ‘twas pure and fair, and dropped its 
shining fleece 
As if the angel of the Lord had hushed its heart to peace. 
ELIzaBeTH CHISHOLM. 


THE REBEL QUEEN. 
BY WALTER BRSANT, 


Avruon or “Att Sorts ann Conprrions of Men,” ‘‘ Ivory Garz,” 
“ Curmpusn or Gisson,” Bro. 





PROLOGUE. — Continued.) 


IL. 
UNDER THE LAMP-LIGHT. 


é \ OTHER,” she said, “let us go back to what we said 

AVE last night. If I wished, you said, I might do some- 
thing. Well—if I wished—if 1 wished— You wished and 
you made a great sacrifice. But I don’t know if I could do 
that. But—if I wished—what could Ido?” She was nervous 
and shaken. She hardiy understood what she said. 

Her mother kissed her and answered lightly. To answer 
seriously would have done no good. Enough that the girl 
was moved. 

** What can you do, my dear? You can first take a cup of 
tea. We talked too much last night. You were excited 
with everything. As for what you can do, if you wish— 
well—you are as yet too young to do anything. You are a 
young lady not yet come out of the hands of your tutors 
and teachers.” 

So Francesca sat down and took some tea, and brake 
bread, and was comforted. Her mother went on talkiug of 
things indifferent. 

“You must be ‘finished,’ as they say. You know that a 
modern girl is a very fine work of art. No Greek statue can 
compare with a modern girl. Think of what she knows! 
Two or three languages, music, painting, good or bad. She 
can write verses, perhaps—novels, perhaps; she has manners; 
she can dress, which is in itself a fine art; she is able to talk 
about most things intelligently; nowadays she has a little 
science. The elementary woman—body and brain—is the 
lay figure on which al) this superstructure is built; it is com- 
pletely hidden away and forgotten; no human being was 
ever so far from primitive man as the modern girl. The 
origival girl is lost—forgotten. When I think of the thing 
I am amazed that we can so transform a woman. Well, my 
dear, you are getting on. When you are turned out, fin- 
ished, you will then wish, choose, act, think, and work as you 
oo You will have for nothing all the freedom for which 

have paid so much.” 


Cuapter I. 
THE GRAND REFUSAL. 


MADAME ELvepa’s drawing-room—one of the very largest 
drawing-rooms in one of the very largest houses in Cromwell 
Road—lent itself admirably to that amusement which is al- 
ways delightful to the performers, and occasionally to the 
spectators—the amateur drama. It consisted of one big 
room and one not so big. The latter made an admirable 
stage; the former an excellent auditorium. 

This evening there was a performance, but the big room 
was empty save for Madame Elveda, who sat alone and 
looked on. She was herself at once audience, stage-manager, 
aud critic. 

The play was written by her daughter, who also played 
the principal part. It was called ‘‘ The Rebel Queen,” and 
was a play in two short acts. At this house a play ver 
often filled up part of the evening, but never the whole of it 
—a practice which greatly increased the popularity of the 
house. The reason is obvious, In po every body— 
especially every girl—would like to play the principal part 
all the evening through, and when one hes to sit and look 
on at other girls playing one might just as well be in the 
stalls at once. 

But this was a full-dress rehearsal. 

The curtaia drawn aside showed an interior—a room—one 
end of a large room. Along the sides were pillars of marble; 
between the pillars were curtains or hangings of white, 
green, and blue silk, fastened with purple cords; the pave- 
roent was of marble, white, blue, red, and black, in patterns; 
the back of the room was partly open to what seemed an ex- 
tensive garden (Madame Biveda’s conservatory), and part! 
hung with the silk curtains. These gently waved and swa a, 
as if moved by the gentle breeze, and there was wafted into 
the auditorium (the large drawing-room) a heavy, languid 
ge breathing rest and happy dreams and thoughts of 

ove. 

‘** A Room in the Harem! Vashti’s own room in the Palace 
of Shushan-—Vashti, the Queen and favorite of Abasuerus, 
who reigns from India even to Aithiopia. Very good,” said 
the audience. ‘ Push back the pillars a littie—so. Get all the 
effect 7 can of breadth and length—that is much better. 
The Palace of Shushan gave the Queen large and airy 
rooms. The fragrance was a very happy thought, Francesca. 
What is it?” 

“Jasmine and orange blossom,” Francesca made reply 
from the couch on which she was lying. ‘‘I will add some 

* Begun lu Haares’s Basan No. 1. 
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stephanotis for the evening. It must be a heavy fragrance 
—languid—intoxicating.” 

This couch, which lay across the room at the end, was the 
only piece of furniture. It was of white marble, but it was 
piled with cushions or pillows of silk. A lion's skin lay over 
the lower part, the and fore legs hanging down. re 
was a lion’s skin on the floor, and there were other silken 
cushions lying about. A lute and a mandolin stood in a 
corner. The time was evening, and the moonlight lay upon 
the palms and orange-trees outside. A hanging lamp threw 
a soft colored light over the room; there was not light 
enough to read by, nor was there light enough to work by; 
but in the Queen's room at evening no one wanted either to 
read or to work. There was light enough to see the Queen’s 
beauty; light enough for talking—singing—dancing. What 
more light can one want? 

‘The shade over the lamp is too modern,” said the au- 


dience. ‘‘ You must have a lamp—yet. ... 1 wonder what 
they used to do in Assyria for lamp shades?” 
** We will have colored glass,” Francesca replied. ‘‘ No 


one knows how ancient glass is.” 

“Very well—and no one will inquire, I dare say. Stand 
up, girls. Let me see your dresses. Yes, very good indeed; 

ou look really as if you had stepped straight out of the 

ritish Museum. Capital! Now go back to your positions. 
Y—yes. Could not the groupings—remember, you are the 
Queen's handmaidens. not turn your heads in this di- 
rection at all—you must have eyes for nothing but the 
Queen. While Melkah continues her story you must con- 
vey the impression that you are watching the Queen as well 
as a to the story. Clara, my dear, you are going to 
sing. Take the lute and touch it gently from time to time; 
that shows you are thinking of your own duties; and, be- 
sides, a note of music now and then sets off the voices. 
Shall you have the dance to-night?” 

‘* Everything,” said Francesca. ‘‘ This is our last chance 
of improving the thing.” 

** Very weil, dear. Now we will go on, if you please.” 

On the couch piled with cushions lay a girl—Francesca 
Elveda herself—not sleeping, but dreamily, with eyes half- 
opened. She lay upon her side, her head upon her arm. 
She was young—one could see so much in the soft light— 
perhaps twenty. A light silk robe covered her from head 
to foot; her figure, outlined beneath it, was partly shown by 
the moonlight which fell upon the lower part of the couch. 
Her eyes, which were blue, glowed in the warm red lamp- 
light. This was Queen Vashti, in whose beauty the King 
delighted. At her head stood a girl with a large feather 
fan. Half a dozen girls—they were the Queen’s handmaidens 
—lay or sat about the room in various attitudes—the hard- 
ness of the pavement mitigated by the cushions. One leaned 
against the pillar; another sat in Oriental fashion; a third 
lay prone; a fourth pillowed her head in the lap of the first; 
one held a lute, and, as the audience had suggested, touched 
the strings from time to time. And a little old woman, 
wrinkled multitudinously, sat in the midst and told a story, 
while all listened. But either because they were bad actors, 
or because they were anxious not to lose the least movement 
of their mistress, or because they were sup to know 
the story already, they listened carelessly. ‘The last theory 
best explains their indifference, because the Oriental story- 
teller’s répertoire, though extensive, is well known to Orient- 
al listeners. No new story is ever invented. All the storjes 
turned upon love; upon terrible Jinns, who frightened no- 
body; and upon the wonderful fortune that trahs- 
— a simple girl in the Seraglio into the favorite of the 

ing. 

However, the old woman went on, chanting in a shrill 
monotone, just as the modern Arab reads his Soeen. 

** So,” she said,‘ when the Jinn found that he was caught, 
and could in uo way escape unless he promised to obey the 
two girls who had tra) him, he consented. ‘Tell me,’ he 
said,‘ what you would have.’ Then the first girl replied,‘ I 
would have love—the love of the greatest king that lives—I 
would be Queen of the Harem; [ would have slaves and 
chamberlains and a crown of gold and silk robes and bangles 
and chains and—’ ‘Enough,’ said the Jinn; ‘all this I can 
get for both of you.’ But the other shook her head. ‘I de- 
sire,’ she said, ‘to be the slave of no man. Let me, alone 
among women, be free.’ ‘That also can be done,’ said the 
Jinn, So he sware by the Holy Name, and they let him 
out. And he was a righteous Jinn, who feared the Holy 
Name, and therefore he kept his promise, and it happened 
unto these two maidens as he promised, so that they ob- 
tained what they desired. To one came love. She was de- 
sired by a king as great as King Ahasuerus, whose empire is 
from India even unto Aithiopia. And the King delighted 
in her beauty, and gave her slaves to wait upon her, and 
chamberlains to guard her, and handmaidens to watch over 
her beauty, and robes broidered with gold and pearls and 
— with diamonds—she became just such a Queen as 

Jashti herself.” Here Vashti shook her head impatiently. 
“* And the days passed by, and, while other women grew old 
and lost their beauty, this Queen remained young and grew 
— day by day more utiful. So faithful was that 

inn. 

** But the other girl—she who desired freedom, which is 
a madness in woman—also obtained her desire. When the 
Jion left her she returned home. And, lo! her beauty de- 
parted from her; therefore she was not given in marriage, 
and she was scorned by the women and despised by the 
men. So she lived apart and alone, and became a wise wo- 
man. All diseases she could cause or cure; they sought her 
from every harem; men feared her; she could compel rain 
for the thirsty land or could keep it off; the serpents obeyed 
her, and the lion lay down before her. But she was alone, 
and no man ever loved her.” 

** But she was free,” said Vashti. “She was free. Which 
was happier, the slave of love or the free woman?” 

“Nay,” the old woman replied; ‘the free woman was 
like the first wife of the first man, of whom the Jews relate 
that she would not obey her husband, wherefore she was 
driven forth, and is now a she-devil and the companion of 
Jinns, and rages against the children of the woman who 
took her place, because they should have been her children 
had she been submissive.” 

The girls sat up and stretched themselves. The history 
moved them not. They knew it all beforehand, yet, like 
children, they wanted to hear it over and over again. As 
for themselves, they had no adventures, nothing ever hap- 
pened to the maidens of the harem; they had no choice and 
no chance; the King would not delight in them, they lan- 
——_ in the soft airs of the house set in the midst of gar- 

ens, they were loveless and childless, they were slaves who 
waited on the Queen. Perhaps they still hoped, lo 
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free,” she said, dreamily, “ the woman who was free. Strange! 
50 


To be free! Melkah the Syrian, have you no more stories to 
tell me of the woman who was free? I am sick of the wo- 
man who submits and is a slave. We are all slaves. Yes— 
Fer Tees neak toc oe enh Ole iy 38 the 
3 ve none suc t 
woman who was a witch, and the story of Lilith, who dis- 
obeyed the King and is now an Evil Spirit, there are no 
stories of women who are free. Women cannot be free; 
they obey those who fight for them. He who fights is Lord. 
So have the Gods ordained; so is it best for us. 
R ‘Sing to me,” said Vashti, lying back again and closing 
er eyes. 
Then the maiden whom Madame Elveda had called Clara 
stood up, took the lute, and was © it, playing a soft and 
ntle air, a song of the Seraglio in praise of the King’s 
‘avorite: 


Lo! she cometh, bright as break of day; 5 
Fair as crescent moon, she cometh forth ; 
Queen of him whom all the lands obey— 
Yea, from East to West and South to North, 
Ina walled and fencéd round, 
Lo! the fountain sealed, the living well, , 
Where the spices linger is she Sound, 
There she lieth where the roses dwell. 
Trees of frankincense and spices sweet, 
Palm and calamus and ised vine, 
Play their shifting shadows round her feet, 
ake for her a fair and fitting shrine. 
Lilies lift for her their petals red, 
Grapes in purple clasters wait for her; 
Where she — her maidens strew and spread 
Fragrance of the myrtle and the myrrh. 


“O thou fairest!” bonghs and leaves and trees— 
“© thon fairest!” frait and flowers sing; 

“O thou fairest!” sighs the lovesick breeze 
In the fencéd garden of the King. 


In the last verse a)l the girls took up the words, ‘‘O thou 
fairest!” in a kind of chorus to the single voice singin 
‘* Boughs and leaves and trees,” and in the last line they al 
sang together: . 

In the fencéd garden of the King. 


‘*A garden—a garden enclosed—is the King’s Favorite,” 
said Melkah, the story-teller. ‘‘ A spring shut up, a fountain 
sealed. She is a fountain of gardens, a well of living waters 
and streams from Lebanon. Thus sayeth the wise ing, the 
great King, he who wrote the Song of Songs. He loved 
much, but this song he wrote for the woman he loved most.” 

The Queen paid no heed to the song or to the singer, or 
to flatteries of the old woman. She lay, head on hand, 
gazing straight before her, her eyes like two stars gleaming 
in the lamp-light. 

The singer down her lute and waited for a word of 
approval. None came. She sat down again, and all were 
silent, watching their mistress. 

Then the Queen caught her breath quickly, and lifted her 


‘Sing to me; dance to me. Drive my thoughts away 
from me!” she cried. 

Two of the maidens sprang to their feet, and taking 
hands, began to dance. It was a dance of posture and atti- 
tude —slow, graceful, quiet; the girl who held the lute 
touched it gently, as if the dance were a song and as if she 
was playing an accompaniment. 

The , inh looked on, but carelessly. The dance had no 
power to distract her thoughts. When they had danced for 
five minutes, she waved her hand and the dancers ceased. 

Vashti threw off the silken coverlet and sprang impatiently 
to her feet. 

She was taller than the average, much taller; a mass of 
brown hair was coiled about her head, but her eyes were 
blue, a dark, deep blue; her complexion was white, with a 
touch of color in the cheek—not the English ruddy touch, 
but the glow under the skin of the South; she was dressed 
in some silken stuff that sparkled in the lamp-light with gold 
thread and precious stones, her bare arms were Jaden with 
gold bracelets, round her ankles lay bangles and rings of 

ld, her fingers were covered with rings, round ber neck 

y more gold chains, gold thread gleamed in her hair. She 
was all gold. She threw up ber arms with an impatient 
gesture, and stepped down the stage. Her maidens rose 
and stood waiting. 

“Oh!” she cried. ‘‘ All day—every day—flowers and 
fruit, love-songs, stories of Jinns, dancing, and obedience— 
nothing else. I am weary—I—” 

Said Melkah, the old woman: ‘‘Does the Queen call 
— and gold and embroidery nothing? She who is the 
ing’s Favorite has the whole world. that nothing?” 

‘*That free woman, Melkah, she whom no man desired, 
she who lived alone and was wise, and could command the 
rain—what is my oat compared with hers? ‘Flowers and 
fruit, love-songs, stories of Jinns, dancing, fine robes, that is 
all—there is nothing more.” 

Melkah laughed. ‘‘ What more does the world contain? 
Let the Queen have patience. She has all there is. When 
youth and beauty vanish, these vanish too. Let the Queen 
rejoice in her youth and beauty.” 

Outside there arose a mighty shouting, with the blare of 
trumpets. 

“It is the King who feasts,” said Melkah. ‘All the 
Princes of the Empire are with him. This is the seventh 
night of the great feast. The King’s heart is glad within 
him. The Princes drink the King’s wine in vessels of gold. 
May the King live forever! Life and strength, fruit and 
wine, and the flesh of Jamb and ~~ and the singin 
= and the dancing girls, and Jove. bat is there to 

or more? Is the Kisg weary of the things for which all 
men pray and none but kings can enjoy in full? Be con- 
tented, © Queen, with what contents the King.” 

The shouting continued. Never before had the King’s 
revelries been so loud. But it was the last night, and on 
the morrow the Princes would depart each to his own coun- 


try. 

"The Queen listened. ‘‘ They are hot with wine,” she said. 
“ They will drink more. n they will not know what 
they do or say. Yet, they co’ , and the world must 


obey.” 

Then there were voices heard outside and steps, and the 
curtain was drawn and a burly fat negro appeared. 
He bowed down to the before the Queen. 

“§ , Harbona,” ashti. 

bic King hath spoken. He hath said, ‘Call my cham- 


aa ga ys all the ay mee her beauty, and 
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lighteth.’ Thus saith the King.” 
asbti flushed suddenly, and her cheek as suddenly 
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changed to white. ‘‘Say those words again,” she ordered. 
“Tt may be that I have not heard aright.” 7 

The slave ted them, concluding again with the words, 
‘* Thus saith the King.” 

‘Is the King drunk? Is the King foolish with wine that 
he should order this thing?” asked Vashti. “ Have I angered 
the King, that he should put me to this shame? Am I a wo- 
man of the people—one who is not ashamed to lift her veil 
to every stranger? Am I a woman of the Bazar? Am I 
lower than the lowest of my own handmaidens?” 

— the slave, ‘‘ Thus and thus saith the King.” 

‘“*Go!” cried Vashti. ‘* Tell the King that I will not do 
this thing! I will not obey him to my shame!” 

‘‘ Nay,” replied the slave. ‘‘ But thus saith the King. On 
my head be it.” . 

“Thy head, slave? What care I for thy head?” 

‘‘ It may be,” said Melkah—all the girls were now grou 
frightened round the Queen—‘‘it may be that the King 
jests. Go back, Harbona--say that Vashti the Queen asks 
if this is in very truth the King’s pleasure, or if the King 
jests. Go!” 

‘**Go!” said Vashti, her eyes flashing. ‘‘Go! Ask not if 
the King pee sorry jest it were—but say that Vashti the 
Queen will not obey him in this thing. Go!” 

The slave turned and departed. 

All of them listened. There was no shouting—the revel- 
lers were strangely silent. . 

‘* They are waiting,” said the old woman, “‘ for the Queen. 
They are hungry for the beauty of the Queen.” 

Everything remained silent. 

Then Vashti began to take off her braveries. She un- 
twisted the gold thread which kept up her hair, so that it fell 
all around her like a garment; she took off her necklaces, 
bracelets, bangles, and rings; she took off the splendid robe, 
and stood before them in a garb simple as that of her own 
handmaidens. 

** Sisters,” she said, ‘‘I am no longer Vashti the Queen; I 
am Vashti the handmaid; Vashti the servant; Vashti dis- 
graced and despised. But 1 have not shown my face—oh! 
the shame of it—at the King’s feast before the eyes of all 
those men.” 

ba girls said nothing; they were too frightened for 
speech. 

‘*Melkah,” said Vashti, ‘‘ that woman who was free. Tell 
me more of the woman who was free.” 


The curtains closed. The first act was finished. Then 
the actresses pushed through the curtains and came running 
into the larger room. 

** Well, mother?” asked Francesca, pushing back her long 
hair. *‘‘ How does it go so far?” 

‘*Very well. Don’t rush it. Your dance should have 
been prolonged, and in the song I would use that trick of 
all the voices together for the first verse as well as the last. 
‘Lo! she cometh,’ first and third line. Your dresses are 
pretty, my children, and the dialogue is not too long. I 
congratulate you, Francesca, on the first act of your first 
piey- Now let us have up the curtain for the second act.” 

rancesca and the other girl went behind the curtain. 
The rest all sat in front and increased the audience. 

When the curtain was drawn aside the second time, it 
showed a small room with a divan running along one side of 
it, and little other furniture except a shelf on which stood a 
row of phials. An earthen pitcher of water was in a corner; 
the divan was covered with cushions; it was lighted by a 
window, over which hung a rough canvas, which kept out 
the light as well as the sun; an open doorway, also partl 
hung with canvas, opened upon a low veranda of thateh 
resting on two poles. Beyond the veranda was the crowded 
Bazar; one heard, or seemed to hear, the confused murmur 
of bargains—the low voices of those who offered and the 
shrill tones of those who refused. This was the house of 
Melkah, the wise woman of Syria, who told stories and sold 
charms and cured sick people, and had many secrets, and 
was in great demand in harems. 

Within the room Melkah herself lay huddled up in a 
corner of the divan—and leaning against the door-post was 
the tall figure of a younger woman, veiled, though there 
were no men present and it was a women’s room. 

“It is five years,” said this figure, and the audience 
started, because it was the unmistakable voice of Vashti— 
clear—musical-. distinct—‘“‘ five years, Melkah, since I fled 
from the Palace and sought refuge here. Better death—if I 
am taken—death in its worst form—than to be the servant 
of my successor. I found shelter with thee—in this cottage 
near the desert, where our only danger is from the lions and 
the serpents.” 

** Yes, it is five years. 
ment the past?” 

“Not so. Thou hast taught me all thy secrets; they have 
forgotten me in the Palace; the King’s Chamberlains go up 
and down the city, but they lift not a woman's veil. No one, 
I thiuk, even in the Palace, would know me now. I am 
quite safe. And Iam free—free—free. Why hast thou sent 
for me, Melkah?” 

‘* Yestreen I was in the Harem, and I saw her—your suc- 
cessor, Vashti—Esther the Queen.” 

“You saw her. You saw Esther the Queen, in whom the 
King delighteth,” said Vashti, slowly. 

“She sent for me. She would speak with me secretly. 
She knew me for a wise woman, one who could keep secrets 
as well as sell charms. ‘Give me,’ she said, ‘the secret of 
love; I would fix the heart of the King.’ Lo, I would not 
understand, and presently she confessed that the King is 
wearying of her, and she fears her beauty is waning, and 
her power daily declines. So I said to her that I was a wise 
woman truly, but not so wise as another whom I knew; that 
this was a great matter, and beyond me, but if she would 
come to this poor house, alone, she should see the other 
wise woman.” 

“She will come here—to see me—Esther the Queen—to 
see me!” 

** Vashti, now is the hour for revenge. Give her that 
which will dry up her beauty suddenly—in a single day— 
so that she shall become old and withered even aol myself, 
Melkah the Syrian, who once was young and fair. This is 
thine hour, O Vashti!” 

‘‘Nay. But revenge—why should I take revenge upon 
this woman? She is a slave: Iam free. She would be still 
a slave; I would still be free. Let her come.” 

Even as she spoke, a company of half a dozen Nubian 
slaves, guarding two or three women closely veiled, stopped 
at the house, and leaving her attendants under the veran- 
da, one woman raised the curtain and entered the dingy 
room. 

Vashti dropped the canvas quite across the door. Then 
the three women werealone, Vushti lifted her veil. Her face 


Does Vashti remember, and la- 
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be thinner than when she was the King’s Favorite. She 
stained it a light brown, so that she looked like a Hindoo 
woman, but she was taller than the women of that country. 
There were no gold ornaments on her neck or on her arms, 
which were also stained like the face. 

The new-comer looked about her timidly. In the dim light 
she made out Melkah, but Who was the other? 

‘*Ts this your wise woman, Melkah?” she asked. 

= am the wise woman,” Vashti replied, in an assumed 
voice. : 

‘** You are young. I thought all wise women were old. 
When one is old—” She shuddered. 

‘It may be that I am older than I look. It may be that 
the bones of my husband lie buried with those of your great- 
grandfather, O Queen.” 

‘* You know me, then? But Melkah told you. Yes, Iam 
that—that woman whom all the world calls happy. I am 
Esther the Queen. Alas! and my Lord the King wearies of 
my beauty.’ 

**Your beauty fades, the King ne weary of your 
charms, your power is departing. hat do you look for? 
She who reigns only by virtue of her beauty is thrust from 
the throne when that departs. You are the Queen of a year 
or two. Then you must fain come down. You thought 
you would reign forever, then—you—why?” 

** No, no. et a little longer—a year or two longer—only 
& year or two longer. It is not much toask. After that, let 
me sink back into a corner of the Palace, and live neglected 
and die forgotten.” 

‘* You are of the Jewish race; they love power more than 
other people. It is dear to you that you can persuade the 
King to rp tng They come to you with petitions, and 
you say: ‘ Wait, wait. What the Kin ’s Favorite can do I 
can do.’ Then they praise your goodness. Oh! I know. 
Let me see this face that has gained favor with the King 
above all other women of his Empire, such favor that it can 
overthrow |. lords and save the lives of doomed people. 
Lift thy veil, Esther the Queen.” 

Esther obeyed. It was as if bright sunshine suddenly 
fell upon that dark room and lit up every corner of it. And 
at the sight of thai face Vashti turned pale and trembled. 
For she saw and acknowledged the supremacy. As for her- 
self, she was tall, cold, imperious, and proud. This woman 
was fair and gentle; soft and tender smiles played about her 
lips and lay in her soft and tender eyes. Her cheek was 
touched with a rosy red, a maiden blush—a childish blush. 
Her fair hair was rolled up on her lovely head. 

**Can you help me?” asked Esther. 

“Wait. Let me look at you. Let methink. There were 
other fair women in the Palace. Vashti—she who was 
Queen, she who refused to be shown to the Princes, she 
who disappeared—-was slain, one thinks—she was said to be 
beautiful. Men change—their fancy changes from dark to 
fair. Why do you complain? It is the common lot.” 

‘‘I do not complain. But I have been so happy—for five 
short years—and I love the King. To me he is always kiad. 
Let him love me a little longer.” 

“Fool! It is not you that he loves—not Esther. It is 
your soft face and your blue eyes. Of Esther he knows no- 
thing. He has never conversed with you. Well, one can- 
not keep your face from decay. “Melkah will send you cos- 
metics and things to smooth your skin and brighten your 
eyes.” 

**If it is only my face that the King loves, make him love 
that face a little longer.” 

**It is a fair face,” she said, with the coldness of a woman 
who e ~ and acknowledges the beauty of another 
woman. She sees it; the thing moves her not; but she 
acknowledges it. ‘I have seen no fairer face even among 
the handmaidens of the Harem. It is a fair face; but it be- 
gins to fade. There are lines under the eyes; the cheeks 
growithin; youth flies. A few more years and you will be- 
come like Melkah here.” 

The Queen's eyes filled with tears, but she said nothing. 

‘Take this bottle,” said Vashti, giving her a small flask 
from the shelf. “Drink a few drops of this. It fires the 
blood and warms the heart and fills out the cheek. Drink of 
this, and for a few hours you shall seem young again. Take 
your year or two more. Then all will vanish—youth and 
beauty, charm and love. Then the corner of the Harem and 
oblivion. Better let night and oblivion come at once—what 
matters an hour more of splendor?” 

“No, no, no; let me reign still, if only for an hour 
longer. Let me be strong through love a little longer.” 

“Take it, then. Go, Queen of another hour !” 

The visitor departed. 

“See, Melkah,” said Vashti, “the woman would still be 
loved. She thinks herself strong because she can coax and 
wheedle and persuade. Why, so is the worm strong that 
works its way through the earth ; so is the child strong who 
persuades his mother. Strong through love? Nay, but 
women are strong through cunning and craft. They turn the 
love of their lords to compass their own ends. She strong 
through love? She is but a slave who hasahearing. Only 
those women are strong whoare free. [amstrong. She who 
belongs to a man loses all her strength, if ever she had any. 
I would be a queen and ruler—not a queen and favorite. I 
would sit upon a throne and send this man here and that man 
there. I would lead armies. I would raise men to great 
dignity and depose princes. All I have admired I would do. 
Since I cannot, I sit here in this cottage, and I am a wise 
woman. That is something. Thanks to thy instructions, 
Melkah, I am a witch. Ah! Hadst thou told me at the 
Harem all that I know now, I would have made the King 
my slave and been a — indeed. He should have crept 
after me like a dog—like the dog that he is. Well, but I 
am a witch. I can tell the future. I can read the past. I 
can tell what people think and what they design. Thou hast 
made me a witch, good Melkah ; they are famous witches, 
those of thy country. Oh! that is nothing. Iam the first 
woman in the world who has dared to disobey her Lord. I 
shall never be forgotten. In the days to come, when the 
multitude of men shall swarm round every coast and over all 
the isles, the name of Vashti shall be remembered and held 
in honor. Vashti, the first to rebel; Vashti, who refused to 
be the slave of man.” 

‘* Yet it is best for a woman to be a wife and a mother,” 
said Melkah, still sticking to principle, though so wise a wo- 
man. 

‘* Not for all women, good Melkah. There are some who 
are born to be free. They will not suffer us yet to do aught 
but what they call woman’s work—that is, he meanest and 
the hardest work—the spinning and the sewing and the clean- 
ing. Soam I fain to leave the magic arts—the wisdom of the 
woman—and to become a witch. There shall come a time 
when the free woman shall essay the wisdom and the handi- 
work of man. But 1am satisfied—I am free—I am no longer 
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the slave of man. The beasts and fruits and flowers, the love- 
songs, the gold bracelets, the dances of the Harem—what are 
all these, Melkah, to the free air which sweeps across the 
desert into my beyond the city? What are the feasts 
of the Palace to the herbs of my en and my simple food? 
What is the happiness of the King’s Favorite, his favorite 
for-an hour, com with the happiness of my freedom? I 
am free! First of womankind, I have gained my freedom! I 
am free! First of womankind, I am free!” 

Vashti threw out her arms; her veil, which had been thrown 
back like a hood, fell down to her feet; her hair fell with it. 
Her rich brown tresses fell like a long cloak around her; she 
pushed back some of them with herlefthand. A ray of white 
sunlight gleamed suddenly through the coarse canvas of the 
window and touched her cheek with color, and made her eyes 
flash like stars. Then Melkah and the cottage disappeared 
suddenly; in fact, the scenery with the old woman was sud- 
denly pulled away, and Vashti stood in the centre of the 
stage. Butnotalone. Behind her stood, row behind row, as 
if they were countless in numbers—there were really five or 
six—figures of veiled women. You can produce this effect 
by two sheets of mirror glass set at an angle. . On their arms 
were chains, some of gold and some of iron; but ail carried 
chains. They stood with bowed heads in silence. Then the 
drew nearer avd surrounded her and fell upon their knees, still 
in silence, still with bowed heads. 

“ Ye are women,” said Vashti, “ therefore ye are in chains. 
Ye are slaves who are never set free. A!) other slaves shall be 
emancipated; the prisoners of war, the negro slaves, the 
slaves of the soil, the slaves of the Nile, the slaves of the city; 
the last emancipation of all shall be the emancipation of 
woman from man. Mothers and foremothers of slaves! 
Have patience; the time of freedom shall surely some day 
come.” 

Then they tossed their arms so that the chains made music 
to their voices as they cried; ‘‘ Vashti the Queen! Vashti the 
Rebel! Teach us to be free!” 

And with these words the curtain fell. The play was 
ended. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


LEFT-OVERS. 


VERY woman who knits or crochets in worsteds has a 

quantity of ‘odds and ends "—left-overs—from almost 
everything she has made. They are of different kinds of 
wedle-tinate zephyrs of multiplied brands, Saxony yarns of 
every grade, etc., etc., and these, moreover, are as varied in 
color as was ‘‘ Joseph’s coat” in the old patriarchal days. 

What to do with them is a question often asked, and as 
often negatively answered. But one woman has solved the 
mystery, and has for result one of the prettiest afghans this 
season has produced. , 

The work is easily accomplished by one person, or it may 
be the combined effort of an entire family, bringing into 
requisition the stiffened fingers of the aged grandparents, as 
well as the wee fingers of the little ones in knickerbockers 
and pinafores. Indeed, while in the Adirondacks last Au- 
gust, a lady gave, at her ‘‘day camp,” what she termed a 
** knotting party,” and to this both sexes were invited and 
formed a jolly Commneay A generous handful of tangled 
yarn was given to each individual, and a prize offered for 
the one who first knotted his or her various pieces together. 
It made a great deal of sport; and when each one’s ball was 
complete (for there was a ‘* booby” as well as a first prize 
offered), this lady’s afghan was well started. Try such a 
party some winter evening, with a few picked friends, and 
test if all do not enjoy it. Games should be added, closin 
with the Virginia reel or lancers. Simple refreshment is al 
that would be necessary. Uniqueness and jollity would do 
the rest. 

The pieces of worsted should be broken into lengths from 
half a yard to a yard long. Tie complementary colors to- 
gether. The weaver’s knot is the best one to use, as it will 
not unfasten. Roll the worsted thus knotted into balls, 
after the old-fashioned rag-carpet style, and crochet the same 
into any pretty showy stitch you may know. The she)! 
stitch is always satisfactory. Make a strip the desired length 
for an afghan, and about seven inches in width. Unto this 
crochet a strip of black worsted about oue-half the width of 
the colored, using the same stitch. These stripes are subject 
to change in width, according to the taste of the worker. 
When the desired size is complete, finish by a border all 
around, or a border on the sides only, fringing each end. 

There is neither a wrong nor a right to this afghan, some 
people claiming the smooth surface as the wroag, and others 
the right. ‘Fhe reason for this is that the ends of the worsted 
should extend beyond the knot to the length of half an inch. 
It thus gives a soft shaggy effect, and the coloring looks 
richer aeeeeenghs. 

Left-overs of embroidery silks may be utilized in the 
making of pillow-shams or bedspreads. 

Buy Swiss muslin, dotted about the size of daisy centres, 
and embroider a daisy bed-covering. Shades of yellow will 
make the ox-eyed daisies with the dark brown centres— 
“black-eyed Susans,” some people call them. Shades of 
blue will make the ae Michaelmas daisies, and the white 
silk with green and gold will form the ordinary field fa- 
vorite. 

Cut the Swiss as long as the bed would need. Three 
breadths would probably be required. Do not sew together 
until nearly finished, as it is easier to handle. When the 
breadths are united, work a few daisies over the seams. 

To form the daisies commence at one of the polka dots, 
and bring the needle back on the outside of the Swiss the 
length of a daisy petal, and again take the needle to the 
olka dot, and as close as possible to the starting-point. 

‘hus each petal is formed by one big loop, which must be 
tacked in the centre of the outer edge. Sixteen loops will 
ordinarily form a daisy. The stitches should be close in the 
centre, but diverging outwardly. The centres, which are the 
polka dots, may be covered with Solomon’s knots, or the dot 
may be darned over. Any one accustomed to embroidering 
could thus easily copy a daisy. Follow nature in outline, 
also as to size, remembering all daisies are not equally large 
nor perfect. 

Do not tise every polka dot, nor try and put the flowers in 
even lines or spaces, but sprinkle them here and there, as if 
they had carelessly fallen. When the embroidery is com- 

lete, edge the shams and bedspread with lace, allowing a 
ittle fulness for the sewing on and for the corners. is 
done, press everything with a moderately hot iron. 

The result will be very effective, as well as very inex- 
pensive, and will add a wealth of beauty to the blue, yel- 
lee. or white room now so fashionable, or it will make an 
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white cloth are surmounted by large puffs and drooping 
ruffles ofthe wool bordered with fur. 

A graceful gown for afternoon receptions or the theatre 
is of peau de soie of American Beauty rose shade, trimmed 
with glacé velvet shading from rose to green. The skirt is 
slightly draped on the right side and is very full in the back; 
a frill of velvet heads the draped fulness, and a fold of vel- 
vet borders the foot. The round waist is drawn down in 
slight fulness below a pleated silk plastron and fastened by 
large buttons ‘above a girdle of velvet. White and gold 
guipure is placed flatly below the collar in front and back, 
and is finished by a lace bertha that falls full over the sleeve 
tops. A puff of the silk forms the upper sleeves, while the 
close lower part is of velvet. The collar is of folds of peau 
de soie. 

Ae visiting dress of éminence- purple camel’s-hair has 
large spots of darker shade. The round waist has the cloth 
drawn almost without seams over a fitted lining, and .is 
girdled by a double row of satin ribbon fastened on the left 
side. The top of the corsage is enriched rd a glacé velvet 
cape with bolero jacket front and a deep collar that is round 
in the back and wide on the shoulders in the ‘‘ 1830” fashion. 
Black Astrakhan in a curled feathery band edges the velvet. 
The sleeves have drooping puffs, and are close below, with 
bands of fur and velvet as trimming. The skirt is cut with 
great fulness toward the foot, and banded with fur. The 


CALLING COS1'UME. 


PARIS GOWNS FOR MIDWINTER. 


J})MERALD-GREEN velvet, dark brown fur, 

4 and white guipure lace make up the rich call- 
ing costume illustrated. The skirt is wide and 
short, and is banded more that half its depth with 
narrow rows of dark sable. The round waist of 
velvet has a seamless back with narrow belt, and is 
fastened on the left side. The top of the back has 
a shallow yoke of lace edged with a band of fur 
corresponding with the upper row shown on the 
front, and is without the lower row and velvet 
pleating shown there. A drooping puff of velvet 
with a frill at the elbow is on the upper sleeve. 
An insertion of guipure bands the velvet. The 
lower part of the sleeves is of velvet covered with 
lace. The charming little bonnet is of green vel- 
vet with undulating brim, and a pink cluster of 
ostrich feathers with an aigrette for garniture. s 

An afternoon gown of pearl.gray wool has girdle 
bands of dahlia velvet and borders of dark brown 
fur. The skirt has shaped flounces put on with- 
out fulness at top, each one overlapping that be- 
low it, with fur on the lowest flounce, A yoke 
of white and gold embroidered cloth forms a ‘wep 
square in front and back, and is edged with fur. 
The collar band is covered with fur. Velvet bands 
pass straight around the waist to fasten by rosettes y 
on the left side. Close sleeves of gold-braided THEATRE OR RECEPTION TOILETTE. 





hat, of éminence velvet, 
has black plumes on each 
side and loops of glacé 
ribbon. 

A fawn-colored cloth 
dress is made very elab- 
orate by garniture of blue 
velvet and gold braiding 
and oddly trimmed with 
dark brown beaver. The 
skirt has full round pleats 
in the back and length- 
wise bands of fur on the 
sides. Two wide bands 
of velvet and braiding 
border it. An interlining 
of crinoline to keep it in 
good shape is carried up 
to the top of the trim- 
ming. The waist crosses 
on the bust below an in- 
ner yoke of blue velvet 
which is rounded in the 
back, and the whole is 
completed by a _ wide 
corselet of velvet and 
braid. Russian oversleeves 
of the cloth are pleated very full and rich- 
ly braided. A roll of fur drooping from 
each shoulder is finished by balls of the 
fur. The fur collar is also a thick roll. 


WHY NOT? 


NCE in a lifetime, sometimes twice or 

thrice, a curious feminine longing is, 
for most women in the world, gratified—the 
desire for definite completed results and a 
fair beginning. The bride’s dainty belong- 
ings, each quite new, quite ready, and final- 
ly admired and patted and smoothed, are 
laid in order, fitly accompanying her en- 
trance upon a new estate; far dainticr be- 
longings, fashioned with love-touch more 
tender and more blessed, are laid away to 
await and to welcome the wanderer, and 
to replace the Wordsworthian “trailing 
VISITING DRESS. clouds of glory ”"—all these are new, all are 
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AFTERNOON GOWN, 


finished! Some women’s lives have at least such 
completeness und such opportunities for a sort of 
**In the beginning.” 

But to those not ‘‘set in families” there comes 
the same desire to begin some day with wardrobe 
new—last year’s half-worn gowns not combined 
with this year’s new under-garments; last year's 
mended hose not. hiding under this year’s new 
slippers and ‘‘shoon”; im short, yesterday’s folly 
and failure not ‘‘ brought forward” like an ugly 
ledger footing to cumber to-day’s sum of aspiration 
and success or defeat. 

Verily there comes a determination that I, spin- 
ster, will set a time for the renewal of all my be- 
longings. I will buy piece by piece new garments, 
and will put them in a new chest; I will buy a 
desk, a rug, a chair, a tea-stand, and its alluring 
suggestions of hostess and guest, wherewith I will 
individualize one corner of the boarder’s ‘‘ room.” 
Then, some fair new day, solitary. but not lonely, 
I will shed my “ole clo'es” for the benefit of the 
poorer than I, will put on everything new that a 
woman wears, will invite a friend or two, and with 
cozy chat over books or out from books, over a 
warming cup of my own brewing, will be done 
with the days before and with the clothes of the 
days before, and will set out for a new decade 
ms full well and serenely.” 


’ 


Ea [eal 
-_ 
Pines wUg cnet Zs 
‘ 


RECEPTION DRESS. 


EMBER DAYS 


“ Here I and Sorrow sit.” 
QoRkow has touched me with her frost, 
And crisped the filmy wings of joy; 
No more will dear delight be mine, 

Love's currency without alloy, 


Sorrow has come to me and supped 
On shattered hopes and bitter tears, 
On memories of joys that were, 
Back in the bankrupt, wasted years, 


Sorrow has clasped her arm in mine, 

And walked on trouble’s wave-worn beach, 
Where woes lie ever close at hand, 

And happiness just out of reach. 


Sorrow has lain her down by me, 
And robbed me of the balm of sleep, 
And chased away soft-footed dreams 
‘hat o’er my heavy eyes did creep 


Sorrow has compassed me with wings, 

And made my merry laughter cease; 
But in the shadowy years to come 
I hope to dwell near by to peace 


Louise Paris. 


A GLANCE BACKWARD. 





oe Livy, the great Roman historian, 
we learn that the triumphal robe of the | 
period wasa rich purple garment intermixed 
with gold; he adds that the triumphal in 
signia were a golden crown, an ivory chair, 
an ivory sceptre, and a painted robe, this 
last a beautiful flowing garment 

Livy was living during the reign of the 
Emperor Augustus,and was greatly esteemed 
by him, and honored as a man of learning | 
and unusual erudition. 

Livy's history is regarded as one of the 
valuable relics of antiquity. He died a.p. 17. 


SOME SUPERSTITIONS OF 
THE PAST. 

N the faraway past it was believed that 

through wearing amulets and rings of 
turquoise, family differences would be avert 
ed. Orientals, we are toid, have ever ex- 
pressed a marked preference for this stone, 
regarding personal ownership of still greater 
account if sentences from the Koran are en- 
graved thereon 

Tliomas Nichols, of sixteenth-century fame, 
a man well versed in gem-lore, hath a friend- 
ly word for these favorites of the Orient, 
suggestive and gracefully expressed withal. 
He says, ‘‘ The turchoys, if it be worn in a 
ring of gold, preserveth from falls, yet nev- 
er accomplisheth this carefulness unless the | 
gemme be received of gift.” 

In a noted European collection of such 
treasures may be seen an amulet, convex 
upon one side and flat upon the other, where- 
on is an engraving of a veiled Diana hold- 
ing two branches in her hands. On the re 
verse side a sistrum, a star, and a bee. 

A turquoise in the gallery of Florence, as 
large as 2 small billiard ball, has upon it an 
engraved head, supposed to represent one of 
the Caesars 

An engraved turquoise is, however, rarely 
seen. 





A“ TWENTY QUESTIONS” CLUB | 
MONG the most acceptable games for | 
small companies is the game of ‘* Twenty 

Questions,” a great favorite with our English 

cousins, although not widely known here 

It is an eminently clubbable game, and a 

Twenty Question” club is an excellent 
solution of the social amusement problem in 
a village where people of widely divergent 
tastes must be includyd in the same com- 
pany, or for a small party of bright people 
who wish to provide pleasant evenings with 
out the burden of studied preparation, but 
which shall yet not be wholly inane or frivo- 
lous. If the evening's guests be not more 
than forty, ‘‘ Twenty Questions” will often 
prove exciting to friends surfeited with other 
games, and is yet not so intellectual as to 
cause the withdrawal of guests who modest- 
ly fancy that they are not ‘‘ clever.” 

The requisites for ‘‘ Twenty Questions” 
are, first, two rooms, that the company may 
be divided into two sides. The division of the 
guests may be done by their selecting one of 
two colors in bells, balls, or ribbons, or by 
the choosing of sides after the old-fashioned 
spelling-school style. The hostess must see 
to it that there be an even division of the 
objects, and exactly the same number as 
there are guests, in order to prevent the 
leaving out of a friend, or other awkward 
mistakes. Two leaders or spokesmen should 
be chosen, the host being naturally one 
of them, and it will also save further mis- 
haps if the second leader be previously 
selected and given the idea of the game. 
The sides being selected, either by drawing 
of ribbons or by choice of the leaders—a 
method which has its awkward side where 
there are people sensitive to being the last 
chosen in a company—each side retires to its 
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own room and selects an object which its 
opponents are to discover by the asking of 
twenty questions, or as many less than that 
number as may be. A scribe is chosen 
for each side to keep a record of the ques- 
tions and answers by numbers, that no con- 
fusion may arise from misunderstood ques- 
tions or replies. To this end each scribe 
should keep tally on two sheets of paper— 
the questions of his own side with the re- 
spective answers on one, and the opponents’ 
+ ay and the replies of his own side on 
the other. 

The object selected may be inanimate, ani- 
mate, ancient, modern, or historical, may ex- 





ist in fact or fiction, the only qualification | 


being that it shall be sufficiently well known 
so that a majority of the players on the other 


side may be supposed to have seen or read | 


about it. A spirit of fairness should, of 
course, be shown in the selection of objects, 
and in each case the answers should be hon- 
est and not hair-splitting, although giving as 
little information as possible. Such objects 
as Ben Franklin's loaf of bread, which he 
carried under his arm as he walked up Mar- 
ket Street in Philadelphia, the metal cap of 
the Washington Monument, the last rail laid 
in a local railroad, the armor of the Black 
Prince in the Tower of London, and Rip Van 
Winkle’s gun will illustrate the wide range 
of choice in objects permissible. After each 
side announces the choice of its subject 
through its leaders by knocking on the door, 
hostilities begin 

Each side deliberates on the questions to 
be given the other, and its own replies with 
closed doors, each guest contributing infor- 
mally his ideas of wording the replies and 
questions, and his guesses as to the enemy’s 
object. But communication with the oppés- 
ing side must be conducted wholly through 
the leaders, the other people being silent 
when the doors are open; and the leaders 
must not make answers or put questions 
without first consulting their respective sides. 
The doors should never be opened without a 
warning knock. Any question is allowable, 
the first one being generally, ‘‘ To what king- 
dom does your object belong?” But pains 
should be taken that the sides do not get 
ahead of each other in the number of ques- 
tions propounded. 

After some six or seven questions have 
been asked and answered, each side begins 
to get an inkling of the other's object, some- 
times, indeed, after three questions. If the 
members of the side agree, a guess may be 
hazarded, three guesses being allowed each 


| side. Much merriment is often caused by 


guesses wide of the mark, while it is equally 


object with shrewd, 
tioning. The game is valuable in a mixed 
company, because it calls out the bits of tech- 
nical and special knowledge which people of 
diverse interests are sure to have. 





MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been need for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success, It suothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhen, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Tweuty-five cents a bottle.—[{ Ade.) 





SICKNESS AMONG CHILDREN, 
Especially infants, is prevalent at all times, bat is 
largely avoided by giving proper nourishment and 
wholesome food. The most snccessfal and reliable 
is the Gail Borden “ Eagle” Brand Condensed Milk. 
Your grocer and druggist sell it.—[Ade.) 


DORFLINGERS AMERICAN CUT GLASS 
ie shown in every requisite for the table, and in bean- 
tiful pieces for Wedding and Holiday Gifts. Genuine 
plese have trade.nark label. C. Dorflinger & Sons, 
New York.—[ Ade. 


Coune.t.'s Bewzows Cosmerto Soar. Prevents all 
dryness and roughness of the skip.—{ Adv. } 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 
i; Breakfast Cocoa 







NO ALKALIES or OTHER 
CHEMICALS or DYES 


used in its tion. 
has aot be three Tienes 


and is far more economical, 
costiny leas than ome cent 
acup It is delicious, nour 
ishing, and RASILY DIGESTED 


Bold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 





| wonderful how easy it is to ferret out the | 
carefully planued ques- | 





For sale by every | Senperter | 
hi 


oval 


akin 


er 





Absolutely 
Pure 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 





— Latest United States Government te Aty oh ans Oot 2. 
Food Report. with Patent Extension B Tube. Price, 250. 


| AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
— Convenient for Tourists. © 


Sold b: 1 Dealers or mailed gn ceipt of a A 
Address Dr. 1. W. LYON, 68 Maide Maiden Pane, Ro"Y RY 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 
106 Wall St., N.Y. 











PERSONAL LOVELINESS 


is greatly enhanced by a fine set of teeth. On the other 
hand, nothing so detracts from the effect of pleasing 
features as yellow or decayed teeth. Don't lose sight 
of this fact, and remember to cleanse your teeth every 
morning with that supremely delightful and effectual 


dentifrice 
FRACRANT 


SOZODONT 


which imparts whiteness to them, without the least in- 
jury to the enamel. The gums ate made healthy by its 
use, and that mortifying defect, a repulsive breath, is 
completely remedied by it. Sozodont is in high favor with the fair sex, because it 


HOUSEHOLD BOOKS. 


CHILDREN: Their [lodels and 
| Critics. By Avuretta Roys AL- 
| DRICH. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


|THE TECHNIQUE OF REST. By 
| Anna C, Brackett. Small 16mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


THE HOUSE COMFORTABLE. By 
Acnes BaILey ORMSBEE. 16mo, 
Cloth, $1 oo. 


WHAT TO EAT—HOW TO SERVE 
IT. By Curistine Ternune Her- 
RICK. 16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. 
By CuristIne TERHUNE HERRICK. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


CRADLE AND NURSERY. By 
CuristINE ‘TERHUNE HERRICK. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 








No table is com lete without 
a set of “C F H” ware. 











of French ina. 


NEARLY A CENTURY OLD. 
FABRIQUE FONDEE EN 1797. 


—. 
GERARD cet » EIx @ Cie, 
—ry ~ 





Cu. Fieto HAVILAND 
“eri LIMOGES CHINA oec-esten. 








CHOICE COOKERY. By CaTHERINe 
OwEN. 16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


FATILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
A Daily Reference-Book for Young 
and Inexperienced Housewives. By 
Jutret Corson. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES 
IN ATMERICA. A Book of Eti- 
quette. By Mrs. JoHn SHERWOOD. 
New and Enlarged Edition, Revised 
by the Author. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


PRACTICAL COOKING AND DIN- 
NER GIVING. A Treatise con- 
taining Practical Instructions in 

Cooking; in the Combination and 

Sty al arterae'@ae: | jonable’ Modes of Entertaining at 

Y Sak Sits arta the Breakfast Lunch aad Dinner oe 

Skin, which neither electricity | . a " y 

nor any of the advertised pol- Mary F. Henperson. Illustrated. 

1z2mo, Waterproof Cover, $1 50. 


Ferry’s Seed for} 
contains all the latest Seeuet.S t — 


information about aoe — | 











SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
eiftic is the only unfailing 














“The most perfect t 


ELOUTINE FAY 








Prepared w:th bismuth by CH. PA ¥, Perfumer, 9,T. 
Cuutiom. Bene Oursine thes bering the wert « FRASCE' and the siguatare CH. FAY. 





sonoas stuffs can accomplish. 

Address MME. JULIAN, P.O. Branch H, N. Y. | 

= DIET FOR THE SICK. By Mary 
F. Henperson, Author of “ Prac- 
tical Cooking and Dinner Giving.” 


Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 
Special Powciro Je Ri 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The above works are for saie by all booksellers, or will 








Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 
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| be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, Canada, or Mexico, on receipt of the price. 
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They have plenty of reasons for so. 
doing. Our shopping list will tell you | 
some of them, a post card request brings 
it to you. Spring number, March ist. 

We will sell 
10,000 of these 
gowns during our 
January sale. We 
have reserved 
1000 for our mail 
order department. 
They are an exact 
duplicate of one 
we sold thousands 
of the past year for | 
$1.75. We'll sell them for 95 cents. 
trimmed with new colored embroideries, 
pink, blue, cardinal, etc. 


Address SCHLESINGER & MAYER, 
Chicago. 


1893. In Every 
Variety. 


For HAND 


AND | 


MACHINE | 
WORK, | 


atso 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANCY WORK, 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO., 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco. 


__ ASK FOR BARGOUR'S. 


Mattress Protectors, 


Made of pure white wadding quilted, with 
bleached muslin on each side and und ready 
for use. 

They are used under the sheet, effectually pro- 
tecting the mattress and keeping the bed in good 
sanitary condition 

Made in all sizes, from baby coach, baby crib and } 
cradle size up to the largest bed | 

Ask your dry-goods dealer for them, and if he | 
cannot supply you send for sample to 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 
Cor. Laight & Varick St«., New York. 


‘WHICH ON 



































‘SHALL WE 
SEND YOU | 
EACH CATALOGUE 18 COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 









lons, Auto Ha 












aa Harp Music, 
‘o. 
sviclines” » 
in 
Violin ° ee Music, | 
el le 
Guitar Music, net Mus tarmanions, 

















Cc. C. STORY, 26 and 28 Central St., Boston, Mass. 





my 52s ft. long. 33 in. wide, 
Perfect in every respect. 
2m Long softfur. Silver White 
== or Grey. Suitable for any 
ss Parlor or Reception Hall, 
=— Moth proof. Sent C. O. D, 
o eon approval, 
=& LAWRENCE, BUTLER, 

& BENHAM, 

is 90 High St., Columbus. 0, 
Our illustrated beok on 



















». Carpets and Cur- 
=f Pi tains, free. 

Don't be without a Trunk j 
Strap having a* Tileston 

years. Price$1.00. Any lady 

can put it on and take it off. 

THE TILESTON SUREFAST CO., 
Kaneas City, Mo., U. 8. A. 


Surefast. Warranted for two 
No holes, No tongues. No break. FAIR. 
Agents Wanted. Write for Circulars. 





FREE taee lt mah 


pianos, and machines. I say 
Geo gsray i pirange, but He rae Go. P. BENT, Clerk 


<r oT ENT. 
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MARK YOUR LINEN 


WITH 


CASH’S 





WOVEN NAMES... 





EMBROIDERED IN FAST TURKEY - RED 
COTTON ON FINE CAMBRIC TAPE. 
Small Old-English Name. 


( kh 


Small Old Small Cross- Smal! Script 
EY 


Stitch Initial. Combination. 
NEW 


Ex 
(Containing woven samples of material) 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
FREE BY MAIL. ADDRESS 
J. & J. CASH, 92 Greene St., N.Y. 


Soenold 
Conistecble Kk Cs 


LYONS SILKS, 


Ball and Dinner Dress Silks, Wedding Gown 
Stuffs, Bridesmaid’s Dress Stuffs, Plaid and 
Stripe Taffetas, Chine and Ombre Silks, Bro- 
cades, Satins, Moire Antiques, Lyons Silk and 
Wool Stuffs, India Pongees, Rongeants, Lyons 
Velvets. 

New assortments of Spring Colorings in 
Plain and Glace Velvets. 


Droadovary KH 9th st. 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Olmstead’s Dress-Reform Corset-Waist. 
. aS Gains Popular- 

; i ity Every Day. 
Made in Two 





se 


Retails at ‘Pop- 
ular Prices, 

Ask your Deal- 
er for this Waist 
and accept no 
other. 

Retailers Sup- 
plied by the 
Leading Jobbers 
throughout the 
United States 


Patented, April 23, 
1889, Oct, 21, 1890, 


SALE OF 
Ladies’ Muslin Underwear. 


During this month, we have 
a special sale of L 

| Muslin Underwear. 

| Night Robes, in Muslin 
| and Cambric, trimmed with 
| 





fine embroidery, 75 cents 
and $1.00; finer quality 
trimmed with Lace an 
| Colored Embroideries,$1.25 
‘and $1.50, 
| Drawers, with ruffle of 
lace or embroidery, 50 
| cents, 75 cents, and $1.00, 
| A variety of styles in cor- 
set covers, 50 cents, 75 
cents, $1.00, and $1.25. 
Walking Skirts of fine 
muslin, deep Hamburg 
Flounce, $1.40 and $2.00. 
Also a very choice selec- 
tion of Domestic and French 
Underwear, Silk Night 
Robes, and Skirts. 
Particular attention is 
called to the variety and 
excellence of our Corset 
Stock. 


James McCreery &Co.,, 


Broadway and I1th St., 
New York. 








adies’ 











Haviland China 


iS MARKED 





Pe Ce 


ON WHITE WARE 


H&C° 


L 
“Ra no’ 





ee 


ON DECORATED WARE 








IMPORTED BY PRINCIPAL CHINA DEALERS. 





TOUT PEOPLE.—Mr-. M. J. Scripture, Mil- 
WO ford, Mass., has reduced from 206 ibs. to 145 Ibs., 
under treatment (by mail) of Dr. C. BE. Page, 867 
Boylston St., Boston. She has thereby recovered 
health, and will reply to brief letters of inqniry. 


A WEEK ter cacrartecetecsstte 
Co-Operative Tollet Co., Bend, 










Courtauld’s 


BLACHE ENGLISH CRAPES 
FOR VEILS AND TRIMMING PURPOSES ARE WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
THEY ARE LIGHT IN WEIGHT AND THE DYE 18 QUARANTEED 
ENTIRELY FREE FROM ANY INJURIOUS SUBSTANCE WHATEVER. 


TO BE 


} 
| 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ply a matter of 
individual taste. 





oer 


HOOK GLOVES 


ARE STAMPED 


FOSTER'S PATENTS, 


LICENSED UNDER FOSTER’S PATENTS. 
BEWARE or 


IMITATIONS! 











THE 
A x6 DERFECT~ 


VELVET FABRIC” 
|DLA\ quai ORDED 


VELUTINA| 
wapeatisn, TTairara neat 


AND INDESTRUCTIBLE 


“* DREN) FaciNGs’ 












Seamiess Ribbed Waist 
FOR CHILDREN. 


Combines Durability with 
Delightful Ease and Comfort. 
The only perfect low - priced 
Waist made. Sizes, 1 to 12 years, 
For sale by all first-class Dry-Goods 
Dealers. If unable to | eg in 
your town, send to us for sample 
enclosing 25 cents, or 85 cents for 
the better grade. 


Nazareth Manufacturing Co., 


Originators and Sole Manufacturers, 
NAZARETH, PA. 


 BARGARREN ART CLOTH, 


72 in., White and Cream ; 5% in., Blue, Gold, Tan, Olive. 
BARGARREN ART THREAD. 
REAL SCOTCH ROPE LINEN FLOSS. 


Samples sent on application. 
J.R. LEESON & ©O,, Sole Importers, 
| 317 Church St., N. ¥. Boston. 





| 


18th Edition, UM for 2c. (or stamps). 


AN HAIR, 


| Why it Falle Off, Torna Grey, and the Remedy. 
By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F. R. A. 8. 


A. P. Lone & Co., 1018 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
thenaum, 


** Every one should read this little book.” —A 


ps so * 


oat i A _ Pe - £ ue 


= 
















































































































































































DENTISTRY IN HOWLING GULCH, 
ay, D AFORE YE BEGIN ON THAT AIR TOOTH TO 
PULL IT, JES TAKE THESE HYUR TOOLS AND HIDE "EM 
WHAR I ANT GIT MY HAN’S ON ‘EM. 
OUT OF SIGHT. 
I re t the masquerade ball, Jimpson.” 
’ \ { sa at 
; - 
What was t Dawson story you told the other day, Hieks 1" 
\“ I pleas Mrs. Dawson very much by asking her if she was her- 
Lon ’ 1 ‘ kin't tell ‘em npart ’ 
.) ** t | worked the same scheme on the daughter, 
- , 
: = RA 
I lerstand it,” aald Mr. Gewgaw at the gas-office. “ Last 
wae $16 ’ ie month it is $30. I haven't burned a bit 
18 b I di ast Now how in the name of honesty 
vo Ac ' ‘ 
¥ lid yn th's said the clerk 
; 
; 
- 
SUPERINTENDENT OF MESSENGER SERVICE “By Jove! 
. 
YE MAIDEN OF TO-DAY. 
I took a fin-de-siecle maid 
lo see the ocean roar and fret 
The o thing that maiden said 
Waa, “My! how dieagreeably wet!’ 
. And when upon Mont Blane she gazed, 
Her soul knew not the slightest awe, 
And by this comment I was dazed— 
*The cutest thing I ever saw!" 
But when I took her to the play— 
A play with langha in every line 
Twas teen | hear! that maiden say, 
‘Now this, I think, ie mighty fine!” 
And when | wrote a rondo light, 
And in her wire hand placed my rhyme, 
MI seemed to Ke o'erpowered a. 
And as ehe read it cried, “ Sablime! 
ques 
EDUCATING TO A PURPOSE, 
BY THOMAS P. MONTFORT. 
Look here,” sald the teacher of the Possum Ridge school to a twelve- 
yea who came the firet day armed with a volume of government 
4 agr sral reports, “ what are you going to do with that book ?” 
“"Lowed I'd #teady hit,” the lad replied. 
“B s not a echool-book, and you cannot study it here.” 
I ot readin’ in it, ‘ain't hit? 
Yea, it bas reading In it 
* Haim’t other books got readin’ in ‘em ?” 
‘en, generally 
hen why kain't I steady this ‘un 7” 
| ™ the not a achool werk 
Ss |-books has got readin’ in ‘em, hain't they?” 
>. y . 
“ This 'un's got readin’ in it, bain't bit?” 
“You 
Then why kain'’t I ateady hit?” 
Recanee it te not the right kind of book.” 
Pap ‘lowed it wuz 
\ lid } yw that?” 
Canee it telle "bout farmin’, an’ I'm goin’ to be a farmer. Pap said 
wa'l no use goin’ to achool ‘lees a feller larnt somethin’ what ‘ud be o’ 
' © him, an’ he ‘lowed if I wuz goin’ to be a farmer, 1 got to larn 
Can vou read 7 
* Guess I can't none to hart 
“Can you epe ¢ 
Reckon not 
* Do you know the letters?” 
“ Yea, | know them.” 
*Do you knew them all Tf” 
“Yes, [know "em when I see ‘em, an’ I know thar names, but I don't 
know one from t’other.” 
. “Then what do you expect to do with that book 7” 
Lowed to steady bit.” 


* But you can't t 





inless you learn the letters.” 


* Kain't i learn ‘em in hit 7” 


“ Hain't they in bit ?” 






“ Yes, but they are not arranged so you can learn them conveniently.” 
“Pap ‘lowed they wuz sorter flung in together an’ mixed up, but he 
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said he reckoned you could holp 
me. pick.‘em out, ‘cause you 
wouldn't bave nothin’ o’ no ‘count 
to do.” 

“Your father is slightly mis- 
taken. In this little fellow your 
brother 7?” 

“ Yea” 

“ What kind of book has he?” 

“ A howe-doctor book.” 

“Is he er to study it?” 

* He ‘lowed he'd steady hit a few 
jerks.” 

** Does he know his letters 7” 

“ Not enough to hurt.” 

“ He'll have to get another book.” 

“Pap ‘lowed he ort to steady 
this ‘an, ‘cause he’s goin’ to be a 
doctor.” 

“ A horse-doctor, eh 7” 

“No; a shore ‘nough doctor to 
tend on sick folks Pap ‘lowed 
that ‘ud pay, ‘cause doctors gits 
all-fred big pricesn You don't 
ketch them workin’ like dogs for 
six bite a day.” 

“No. Bat if your brother is go- 
ing to be a doctor, why does your 
father want him to study a horse- 
doctor's book 7” 

“"Cause he ‘lowed what 
good for hosses wuz good for 
folks. I reckon it is, too, ‘cause 
once when mam wuz sick, pap 
dosed her with hoss-medicine, an’ 
she got well. She come mout 
bigh not makin’ the riffle, though.” 

** Indeed !” 

“ Yes-sir-ce. Pap said he never 
see nobody come so nigh flammix- 
in’ as she did, an’ that if he hadn't 
‘a’ dowed her with hoes-medicine, 
ehe'd ’a’ kicked out o’ the traces, 
shore.” 

“ That's too bad, too bad.” 

“ Bet your hide. It ‘ud ’s’ been 
a powerful slam on pap if mam 
had kicked the bucket, ‘canse the 
corn -gatherin’ an’ winter-wood- 
gittin’ hadn't been tended to yit. 
But say, I’ve got another . brother 
what ‘lll come to school to-morry.” 
Yes?” 
“He's 


goin’ to fetch a Bible 
along, ‘cause he's laid off to be a 
preacher.” 

“ How old ts he 7” 

**'Most five, I reckon.” 


“He doesn't know the letters 
either, I presume 7” 
** No.” 


** Does he want to be a preacher ?” 
* Reckon he ain't keerin’ much, 
but pap ‘lows he ort to be. He 
said he reckoned thar wuz a right 


wuz 
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NEEDED. 


“On, Mas. BUNDERBY, WON'T YOU ASK YOUR SON TO COME THIS EVENING? 


WE ARE GoO- 


ING TO HAVE A DONKEY PARTY, AND CAN'T POSSIBLY GET ALONG WITHOUT HIM,” 


smart o’ money in it, countin’ in the marryin’ o’ folks, 
an’ all sich.” 

“ Well, well. You are all starting In early to study 
for your professions.” 

“ What's them ?” 

“ Professions? Oh, your callings in life.” 

“Yea, we “lowed we mout as well. Pap says if a 
feller is goin’ to be a thing, he mout jiet as well larn 
to be hit. Hain’t no use monkeyin’ with doctor or 
lawyer book if a feller’s goin’ to be a farmer, is thar?” 





A GRAND SCHEME. 


A GREAT IDEA!” 


SUPERINTENDENT 
LARGE WILL 
INTENDENT.” 


“We, 1 GUESS THE PURLIC 
FAIL TO DETECT ANY FLIES ON THIS SUPER- 


“T presume not.” 
“That's whut pap says, an’ he’s powerful long- 
headed.” 
a 


“*Why are you #0 nanghty, Johnoie? It seems to 
me that with mamma worn out, and papa with a 
broken arm, you might try to be good.” 

“Hoh!” said Johnnie “That's just the time to be 


bad. No one can lick me for it.” 
en 
- “Going up to Bradley's for Sun- 
day?" 
| “ Fen.* 
| ** Well, look out for equalia.” 
“Why? Bradley's not quarrel- 
some. 
“No; but he has a pew baby.” 
quesiieme 


“This machine only registers 250 
| ap and I weigh in the neighbor- 
wood of 300." 

“Oh, well, if you want to arcertain 
your exact weight, drop a nickel in 
twice, and foot up the aggregate.” 

a SRR 


“If you don’t stop smoking in 
office hours, you'll get fired, that’s all,” 
said Wagg to his bookkeeper. 

* Is that quite just to one who does 
his work faithfully T' aeked the acribe. 

* Certainly. fhere there is so 
much smoke, there maet be fire.”’ 


ommaniisiees 

“ Papa,” enid Wallis, “I wish you'd 
tell me a story.” 

“Very well, Wallis. What shall it 
be about?” 

“About four hours 


long,” said 
Wallis. 


emnquiiiipadvaneg 
Manacen. * What's the row 7?” 
Assurant “The two-headed boy is 

quarrelling over a piece of pic.” 


AT 





A DRAWING-ROOM IDYL. 


STREPHON. “WILL YOU ACCEPT THIS RING AS AN EMBLEM OF MY LOVE, BECAUSE IT HAS NO ENDING 7” 
PHYLLIS. “No; BECAUSE IT Is ALSO AN EMBLEM OF MY LOVE, FOR !T HAS NO BEGINNING |” 











A LITTLE VERSE OF RILEY'S. 


UST a little verse of Riley's, 
Full of quaintest baby lore; 
On a wrapping sheet she found it, 

And she conned it o'er and o’er. 


In an empty room she read it; 

As she read it, wept and smiled— 
She who never was a mother 

Felt within her arms the child. 


Just a little verse of Riley’s, 
Rich in dearest baby thought, 
To a lonely, unloved woman 
Deepest joy—and sorrow—brought. 
Davip Rippie WIL.iAMs. 


A MOST DESIRABLE CLIMATE. 


COTCH missionaries stationed at Luebo, 

on the Kassai, the great southern tribu- 
tary of the Congo, state that during the day 
the heat is seldom extreme, and that the 
nights are delightfully cool. Luebo is fif- 
teen hundred feet above the sea, 

In this most comfortable region trade is 
very lively, especially in ivory and in rub- 
ber; they are about the only products in mar- 
ket for foreign trade. 

Ivory is worth twenty-three thousand francs 
per ton, and rubber about seven thousand 
francs. To transport by footh-path such 
heavy goods to the coast for ship-loading 
must be weary work, to say the least; the 
shoulders and arms of the burden-bearers 
must be taxed to their utmost. 


A UNIQUE OFFERING. 


‘HE patience and skill shown by native 

artificers in foreign islands in the con- 
struction, so to speak, of certain feather 
cloaks, of which it is said but three are in 
existence, and these destined only for royal 
shoulders, have often been matters of sur- 
prise. But now a far western sister will 
present at the great coming Exposition an 
opera cloak made of carefully selected prairie- 
chicken plumage, using only certain deli- 
cate feathers, of which only five or six can be 
furnished by one bird; these are sewed upon 
a foundation one by one, and so nicely over- 
lapping as to present a singularly rich sur- 
ace. 

This remarkable shoulder wrap will be 
about five feet in length, and is to be border- 
ed by South Dakota otter fur. 

This piece of homemade handicraft will, 
it is said, represent ten years of unflagging 
industry. 


ANCIENT CHURCH 





ORNAMENTATION. 


F the churches founded by Constantine, 
accounts have been handed down con 


O 


cerning the sculpture,carving,and rich works | 


in gold and silver adorning them, mention 


ing also a kind of painting fashionable in | 


those days when metals alone were consid 
ered valuable; by this, referring, doubtless, to 
“painting in embroidery”—that is, when 
worked with gold and silver threads on silk- 
en fabrics. 


This touch of dainty handicraft had been 


brought by Grecks from the East, and was 
known to ancient Greeks from earliest times. 
It has also been recorded that in those far- 
back days figures were represented in colors. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Extract of BEEF 


Used by 
ALL GooD COOKS 
The Round 


Wear 
Send to ARMOUR & CO,, Chicago; 
for Cook 8 Hook avon use oF” AnMo 


If you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp-chimneys, and then 
at Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass,” you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; these 
don’t ; you can’t see that. 


Common glass is misty, milky, dusty; you 
can’t see through it; Macheth’s is clear. 

Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; and a 
perfect chimney of fine tough glass is worth a 
hundred such as you hear, pop, clash on the least 
provocation. 


Pittsburgh, 





Gao. A. Macaetn Co. 


HARPER’S 


TO MAKE THE BEST FOOD. | 


N RS. ELLEN H. RICHARDS, Instructor | 
p\ in Sanitary Chemistry in the Massa- 
chusetts Institute. of Technology, says : 
‘**Baking powders prepared from soda and | 
cream of tartar chiefly are, when put up in 
tin cans with the maker's name and label, 
much more reliable than any other form of | 
bread-raising preparation.” 

Many receipts are given in cook books 
and newspapers for making biscuit, cake, 
muffins, crusts, etc., in the old-fashioned | 
way with sour milk and soda, or cream of | 
tartar and soda. In every such receipt much 
better results will be obtained by substituting 
the Royal Baking Powder for the sour milk 
or cream of tartar and soda. Exactly the 
same gas—carbonic—is produced, but with | 
the Royal Baking Powder there is avoided 
all alkalinity or acidity in the food, one of 
which always results from the old-fashioned 
methods because of the impossibility of mix- 
ing the cream of tartar and the soda or sour 
milk in the proper proportions. Besides, 
the cream of tartar bought from the shops 
by the housekeeper is always impure, fre- 
quently containing alum, lime, and sulphuric 
acid, while the cream of tartar employed in 
the manufacture of the Royal Baking Pow- 
der is specially refined and chemically pure. 
With the use of the Royal, therefore, the 
food is rendered not only more perfect in 
appearance and taste, but more wholesome. 





Chocolat Menier 
is the beverage of 
beverages for ev- 
ery one wish- 
es to keep the 
brain fresh and 
vigorous. Pure 
chocolate unites in 
a perfect form all 
the qualities for 
a healthy and 
strengthening liq- 
uid food, and con- 
trary to the popu- | 
lar supposition, 
(founded on the 
use of impure mat- 
ter sold as choco- 

5 late,) itis the Rem- 
edy excellence 
Sor Gyescete— 
‘Acup of the CHO- 
COLAT MENIER 





VOGUE is a new weekly 

illustrated journal of fashion 
and devoted to the ceremonial 
side of life. It is unlike any 


i diate after ees . . le if 
ootine wil produce existing periodical. Its ae 
di ti n three att . m STOTTT 

B digestion im ince =| trations are PICT URES ( 


commended to ev- 
- ery brain worker in 

== place of using that 
which only stimulates without strengthening. 





YORK SOCIETY AND 
ACCURATE 


NEW 
ARE STRICTLY 


COCOA a04 CHOCOLATE can no more be com- IN EVERY DETAIL OF THE 
pare\Skimmed Mitk to Pure Cream. |PREVAILING MODE IN 
CHOCOLAT MENIER offers what the most particular DRESS FOR BOTH WOMEN 


epicures seek and all medical men desire: a whole- 
some, agrceable food of a decided een. 
A sample of this incomparable chocolat HOCO- 
LAT MENIER—will or ~ 
be sent to any ad- 
dress if you name 
this publication. 
Grocers also are 
invited to forward 
lists of their cus- 
tomers to be sup- - - 
plied with samples. MENIER, Union Sq., New York. 


For Smooth Skin, Good Complexion, 


And Speedy Relief from Chapping, Chafing and Dandruff, use 


Packer’s Tar Soap. 


“A Luxury for Shampooing.’’—Medical Standard, Chicago. 
**It Soothes while it Cleanses.’’—aedicat and Surg. Reporter, Phila, 
‘*The Best for Baby’s Bath.’’— christine Terhune Herrick. 


25 Cents. All Druggists, or PACKER MFG. CO. 100 Fulton St. N.Y. 
LN EIINM 0900004 090000009900070 090992000 000 RDO 


AND MEN. Its literary contents 
is of the highest order and includes 










ASK YOUR GROCER FOR 


CHOCOLAT 
MENIER 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION LOS. 
SAMPLES SENT FRE ENIER, N.Y. 


| ’ needs no heat 
HIGGINS INDELIBLE INK sunlight,or oth: 

| er fussy treatment. Fully guaranteed. Extra size bottles. 15 cents 

| at all dealers. By mail 25 cents from CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., 
ro Eighth Street, Brooklyn, New York. 








Sold by Requires no 


all Grocers, boiling. 


Sample can mailed on receipt of postage, 2 cents. 
Franco-American Food Company, 
Sole Agents 
Franklin Street and West Broadway, New York. 
7999000099009 90HH OH G0 9090090 00 000000000 000008 


The most delicate and lasting ot Perfumes. 
Made on the Flower Farms, Y BEI i . 
[ M : Acknowledged 


Grasse, France. 
U Q J E the most delicious perfume distilled. 
Wholesale Depot, 56 and 58 Murray St., New York,T 


Sample sent on receipt of 10 cents. 
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BOO OH00H9 090009 406.00000 0000 






























short stories. | Subscrip- 
tion, $4 a year. 
copies on news-stands, 
1ocents. For sample 

copies see corner 
of this advertise- 46 
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Single / 


subscription 
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SOLD BY SHIPPING DEPOT — 
DRUGGISTS JONN CARLE & SONS, NEW YORK 
D 






THE NEXT, MORN! 


MPvexiS 
My doctor says it acts i} inch, liver, and 


generally on the stomach, 
kidneys, and is a pleasant laxative. This drink is made from 
herbs, and is prepared for uce as easily as ten. Is is called 


LAN S$ MEDIGINE 


not 


RAYA 


ol 

Famil 
order to 
and address 





GENTS WANTED—The work is easy, pleasant, 
and adapted to both young-and old of either sex. 
GEO. STINSON & CO., Box 1664, Portland, Maine. 














HARPER’S BAZAR 





MR. AND MRS. KEMEYS 


MR. AND MRS. KEMEYS AT THEIR 
MODELLING. 


T= beautiful picture which we present herewith has an 

interest surpassing that of its remarkable artistic charm 
Mr. Edward Kemeys, the sculptor, has designed many beau 
tiful creations for the bridges of the Columbian Exposition. 
His wife has been associated with him from the beginning, 
doing much of the constructive work upon the large models, 
working by scale from her husband's small model, and in 
addition helping him by a great deal of judicious advice 
throughout. Mr. Kemeys prizes her judgment as most ex- 
cellent, and says, in a letter to a friend, that from her long 
association and familiarity with the sculpture of animals, she 
is really more to be relied upon than any one of whom he 
has knowledge. The picture shows husband and wife work- 
ing together upon a lioness. When the real Arcadian age 
has been reached, men and women will thus blend their 
talents and show their skill in lines artistic and mechanical, 
the sexes supplementing, not rivalling each other. The 
beautiful buildings, bridges, and lagoons at Chicago will 
derive a new interest from the co-operative work of Mr. 
and Mrs. Kemeys 


TOBOGGANING AT MADEIRA. 
See illustration on page 59, Sapplement. 


N a hill some two thousand feet above the level of the 

sea,on the semi-tropical island of Madeira, is the Church 
of Our Lady of the Mount, with a steep, but in other respects 
excellent, road leading up to it. The journey up is a long 
climb, but the descent is made in a quarter of an hour in the 
carinhos, or sledges on runners, which hold two persons 
each, and are in charge of one or two men, The man who 
steers starts the sledge with a push, and then jumps on a 
foot-board behind, and lets the carinho go sliding down the 
road at a furious pace 


PLEASANT PASTIMES. 


NE of the favorite social diversions among young people 
this winter is the circulating library party. Each guest 
invited to the evening's entertainment selects a book title for 
representation. No elaborate costuming is expected or re- 
quired, the aim being rather to make a hit with the smallest 
possible means atcommand. For instance, at a recent party 
a young Jady wore in her hair a pair of pretty combs with 
the price tags still attached. A casual observer might have 
thought she had completed her toilette hastily and overlooked 
them. But keener wits detected their old friends ‘‘ The 
Newcomes,” with an explosion of laughter. One young man 
laintively paraded an extinguished candle to symbolize“ The 
ight that Failed.” A leaf of a calendar for March 15th 
did duty for ‘* Middlemarch ”; and a button-hole decoration 


of a bit of scarlet wick, affixed by a gilt toothpick, was held 
to represent ‘‘ Pickwick.” 

“Three Feathers,” ‘‘In Silk Attire,” ‘‘The Woman in 
White,” “‘A Bow of Orange Ribbon,” ‘‘ White Wings,” 
“The Scarlet Letter,” and similar titles can be rendered 
literally if one chooses. It is not well always to be as oc- 
cult as was a certain young gentleman who bore on his back 
a long, slender capital A, made of white wire. This device 
occasioned much bewildered conjecture, and not one cor 
rect guess. When called upon to explain, he protested that 
any one with an eye should be able to see that it was ‘In 
no sense A broad.” This was only reluctantly admitted as 
an adequate rendering of Mark Twain's ‘‘ Innocents Abroad.” 
One representation which called forth many futile guesses 
was a white card-board shield, decorated with a ¢at ram- 
pant, with a pencil attached by a string to its tail, and the 
motto ‘‘E Pluribus Unum,” which eventually proved to be 
that indispensable feature of a circulating library—the cat 
alogue. 

Each guest on arriving receives a tally-card with pencil 
attached, and proceeds to write at the head of the card his 
or her own name and book title. About an hour or an hour 
and a half is allowed for ‘‘ circulating” in quest of informa- 
tion. Each one guesses as many titles as he can, and records 
them with the owners’ names on his card. When the bell is 
rung for time the cards are collected, and the name and title 
at the top of each card is copied to obtain a correct list. 
This list is read after the cards have been returned to their 
owners, and each cancels his incorrect guesses. The great- 
est number of correct guesses receives a prize, and the lowest 
number a booby prize. 

The book-title idea is also applied to a bright table game 
called “ book-title illustrating.” Paper and pencils are dealt 
out. Each participant makes a mental choice of a book 
title, and keeps it sedulously concealed from the rest. Each 
then proceeds to make as telling and graphic an illustration 
of his title as the limits of time and paper will admit of. 
Much elaboration is not desirable, as that consumes time 
and makes the movement of the game too slow. Space 
must be left at the top of the paper for a list of guesses. 
When time is called and work ceases, each passes his sketch 
to his next neighbor, who, after a brief study, registers his 
guess at the title at the top of the page and turns it down on the 
under side, then passes it on to his next left-hand neighbor, 
receiving in turn another sketch on his right. Each paper 
thus makes the round, returning finally to its original owner, 
who writes on it the correct title, which is then compared 
with the recorded guesses. : 

Sketching games and matches of all kinds are popular in 
these days of universal art education, when almost every 
one can wield a pencil or crayon to some extent. 

At a recent young girls’ luncheon, at which a band of 
whilom schoolmates celebrated a reunion, a series of animal 
sketches: provoked unbounded mirth. In the dining-room 
the girls’ places at table were indicated by cards bearing, 
not a name, but instead some pretty or witty quotation with 
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MODELLING A LIONESS FOR THE COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


a personal allusion to the destined occupant of the place. 
At the conclusion of the meal, on their return to the draw- 
ing-room, they found the furniture increased by a black- 
board on an easel planted before them. Its presence was 
explained later. 

A folded scrap of paper was handed to each of the young 
ladies, bearing the name of an animal, which they were ad- 
monished to keep secret. They were then advised that they 
were expected to come up to the board in turn, and make a 
sketch of the animal assigned them, while the on-lookers 
were to guess at the subject of the representation. 

Let any one who thinks it is easy to sketch even a familiar 
animal from memory make the attempt, and see wirether or 
not the result will remind her of the proverbial German pro- 
fessor’s camel. One young lady, whose talent for decorating 
with pen and brush is the admiration of her circle of friends, 
had the horse assigned to her, and managed to elaborate one 
which was promptly classified as a donkey by the majority 
of those present. On the other hand, a girl who protested 
that she could not draw a line, with a few telling strokes 
made a capital success of a kangaroo. It turned out that 
she had recently visited a menagerie in company with some 
small cousins, and had been compelled to make a lengthy 
study of the animal’s attitudes and ways and means of Joco- 
motion. None of those present ssed the accomplish- 
ments of Beard as a rapid delineator, but the entertainment 
proved a success, nevertheless, or perhaps for that very 
reason, and will no doubt be duplicated with all sorts of 
variations in the course of the season. 


TERTULLA. 
> HAPPY home is well assured when a grandmother 
and a little child dwell together in hearty comrade- 
ship.” 

So wrote one fully recognizing the power and sweetness 
of such tender companionship; and such was the home at- 
mosphere in a little farm-house in Tuscany in the very long 
ago, where in childhood dwelt Vespasian, destined to be the 
ruler of a great nation, with his beloved grandmother Ter 
tulla. She it was who watched with deepest interest his 
opening powers, and with wise counsels directed his studies, 
thus strengthening and emphasizing all that was noble in 
the boy 

Vespasian ever remembered with grateful pride this be- 
loved relative, and after imperial honors crowned his brow 
often revisited the home of his boyhood. 

While others publicly honored the eminent ones of earth, 
Vespasian, raising a golden goblet to his lips, reverently 
acknowledged, with expressions of deepest gratitude, the 
debt of love he owed to Tertulla, and desired to breathe his 
last in the home of his youth, where under her watchful 
oversight he had been trained to thoughts of virtue and to 
deeds of high resolve. 

Vespasian died a.D. 79, after a reign of ten years. 
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OLD-FASHIONED DAINTIES. 


Lady s Cake.- 
juarters of a pr 
y* ind and 2 
of powdered sugal 


The witites of 16 eggs: three- 
yund of sifted flour; half : 
yunces of fresh butter: 1 aeund 
unces of shelled bit 


ter-almonds; 2 wineglasses of rose-water 
Blanch the almonds in scalding water 
Pound them one at a time in a mortar, pour 
ing in, as you do so, the rose-water—a few 
crops at a time—to moisten them, make them 


} 


ghter, and keep them from sinking in a 
lump to the bottom of the cake. On no ac 
ulmonds. When they havc 
been pounded to a smooth paste, cover them 


set them away in acold place. Itis bet 


count use sweet 


and 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


Remember— | 
Most baking powders contain | 
ammonia or alum, Cleveland’s 
does not, not a particle. 

Don’t forget— 

Everything used in making 
Cleveland’s baking powder is 
plainly printed on the label. 

Bear in mind— 

A rounded teaspoonful of 
Cleveland’sbaking powder does 
more work and finer work than 
a heaping one of any other. 

Try it and see— 

Food raised with Cleveland’s 
baking powder has no bitter 


taste, but is sweet and keeps 
sweet and fresh. 





I can) 
highly 
recom- | 
mend Piso’s Cure for | 
Consumption for! 


PISO’S CURE FOR 


| Croup, as I am almost 


ter to prepare them the day before they are 
wanted, Cut up the butter in the sugar, and 
beat to alight cream. Take the whites only 
of 16 eg and beat till they stand alone 
Then stir them into the creamed butter and 
sugar alternately with the flour, a little ata 
time. Stir the whole mixture very hard, 
and then put into a well-buttered tin pan, and 
set immediately in a moderately hot oven 
t will require more than two hours to bake 
Be careful to let it burn. When sure 
it is done, which can be ascertained by test- 
ing it with a twig from a corn broom, place 
it in inverted sieve, cover lightly with a 
napkin, and let it cool gradually. When | 
cold, ice it with white of egg and powde red 
loaf-s ir, flavored with 10 dr »ps of oil of 
lemon or 1 drop of oil of roses. Don't cut 
it until the next day This cake is beauti 
fully white, and, if the recipe is strictly fol- 
lowed, will be found delicious. If put in a 
cool place and guarded from the air, it will | 
keep a week 
Gold Cake.—To use with the cake given 
above, both for the sake of using the yolks 
of part of the eggs whose whites were put in 
the lady’s cake, and for the sake of the con 
of color, the following recipe is excel 


Four cups of sugar; 1 cup of milk; 14 cups 


of butter; yolks of 12 eggs; 2lemons; 6 cups 
of flour; 2 teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar, 
1 teaspoouful of mleratus (this was used on 
account of the absence of the whites of the 
eggs; 3 teaspoonfuls of baking-powder can 
be substituted if more convenient) 

Cream the butter and sugar together till 
very light; add the milk, the eggs—very 
thoroughly beaten—-the lemons, and, lastly, 
the flour, twice sifted. One-half the quan- 
tity en in these recipes would probably 
be ample for modern requirements. Our 
grandn thers were generous providers. 

Pium -Pudding.—One pound of flour; 1 


pound of sugar 
of « 


1 pound of raisins; 
irrants; hb ook a pound of citron 
set well che hopped; 

inamon 


1 pound 
1 pound 
1 dozen eggs; 1 tea- 
of nutmeg, and of 


sifted 
well 
stirred 
Boil four 


with the 
the 
spices, 


suet thoroughly 
the ar, add 
the fruit and 
thoroughly through the mixture. 


Suir il sug eggs, 


then 


Laplands.—One quart of*cream; 1 quart 
of flour; 12 eggs; a little salt 

Separate the yolks from the whites, and 
beat till very light Stir the cream into the 
flour, then add the yolks, and, lastly, the 
whites. Then put them at once into a quick 


»n. Bake in small tins, which should be 
perfectly dry before being greased, 
which a little flour should be sprinkled over 
the bottom of each. Fill the tins full of 
batter, and eat hot with nice butter 

This recipe is marked with faded ink in 
the old book from which I copied it, “ De 
licious und below was added the 
and suggestive bit of advice, ‘‘Try to re 
ir appetites while eating.” These 
though originally intended to be 
at have sometimes been pro- 
nounced equally tempting eaten as a lunch 
dish with hot sauc« 


ove 


strain yo 
laplands 


served tea 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





The Marked Success 


of Scott’s Emulsion in consump- 
tion, scrofula and other forms of 
hereditary disease is due its 
powerful food properties. 


Scotts Emulsion 


rapidly creates healthy flesh— 
proper weight. Hereditary 
taints develop only when the 
system becomes weakened. 


to 


Nothing tn the world| 
of medicine has been| 
so successful in dis-| 

that are most 
menacing to life. Phy- | 
Sicians everywhere 
prescribe it. 


é€ases 














Prepared by Seott & Bowne, N. ¥. Ali draggiste. 








after | 


quaint | 





positive that we would 
have lost our little girl, 
three years old, only | 
for having Piso’s Cure 
in the house.--E. D. 


Townsend, Green Bay, | 
| Wisconsin, Oct. 3, 1892. 





Complexion Powder 


Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 

It is fragrant and refreshing, and is never 
unpleasantly noticeable. The test of time is 
perhaps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder has steadily gained 
in popularity for thirty years. Try it. 


Lishig, COMPANY'S 


Extract of Beef. 


Do you want a cup of 
Beer Tea? See that itis 
made from the GENUINE. 
Incomparably the best. 
Pure, palatable, refresh- 
ing. Dissolves clearly. 
See Baron Liebig’s 
signature in blue 
on each label, thus: 















PERSONAL BEAUTY 


How to acquire and retain it. 
How to remove Pim —% Wrinkles, 
Freckles and Su air; 
Increase or Reduce Flesh ; to Color 
the Hair and Beautify the complex- 
| oe» * Lay of interest to every 


MADAME e actin, 








A WORD TO THE WISE. 


CERTAIN ADVERTISEMENTS FROM TRADE RIVALS, 


whe fear 


OM 


the phenomenal 


success of 


in America, contain innuendoes against it, and appeal to the authority 


Dr. 


“From the careful analyses of 


SYDNEY RINGER, Professor of Medicine at University Colleges Loins 

Author of the Standard “Handbook o 
This eminent physician ACTUALL 
Professor ATTFIELD 


7, Therapeutics.’ 
writes as follows :— 
and others, I am satisfied that Messrs. 


Van Hovren'’s Cocoa is in no way bebe to health, and that it is decidedly more nutritious 


than other Cocoas.—It is certainly ‘ 


a, quotations in certain advertisements from my 
ossibly hi to Van Houren’s Cocoa.” 
he an Hovuren’s Cocoa és thus effectually repelled and the very au- 


oy cannot 
‘he Jalse reflection on 


thority cited to injure it, has thereby been prom, 


ure” and highly di 


tibie. 
book on Therapeutics are quite mislead- 





prompted to give it a very h 








An agreeable Laxative and NERVE TONIC. Formula 
on every package ae A Penge on & guarantee or 


sent by mail $ 
nE flegent TOOTH POWDER, 2 


Oo NO: Send x oe for . — Samples. 
= _— 








5. C. Wells o., Le Roy, N. Y¥ 


Cures 


Threat. Po) by “Le 





All kinds of HARDWOOD FLOORS, 
plain and ornamental, thick and thin. End- 
wood Mosaic, Parquetry, Wood - Carpet. 
Brushes and Wax for polishing floors. 
Write for circular Care of 
Hardwood Floors.” Catalogues 


17 HEBARD STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
315 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. CITY. 








“On 


RICKSECKER’S FACE POWDER 
| lemis most 


ite, Pi eliow, 3 
x. Drug ists, or by mall, for 
0 cts. in stamps. 
RICKSE ® 





New York. 


Asth ma Sia era conga, Wea 
Guaranteed or 





Cure Soe Asthene,, Cure =. a + _ 
Pay. port Office, w ew Yor 
‘or address 
Gon tbs vinest- Oincinnati,Obie: 





Tene ere FERIE CATARRH REMEDY 


IMMEDIATE RELIEF. 


POSITIVE CURE or money 
refunded. Always specify “ERIE.” 
PLEASANT, HARMLESS, CONVENIENT. 


COLD ™ THe HEAD 


ERIE 


Not a Liquid. 
50 CENTS. 


THE ORIGINAL AND 
ONLY 


Take no other. 


50 Cents by Mail or at Druggists. Sample for 5 Cents in Stamps. GENUINE 


E. P. HALL, 1 ERIE, PA.“@ 





Look Out for Frauds. 








Fos 


DEA heard Successful when al! 


| aden ty Pees ew 27 Won ctemaR 


Beale, the ey md 
r | | Pode Tailoring grin gyterm ot illustrated 


Co., Chicago. il. 





Children Cry for "Pitcher's Castoria. 

















The Explorer Endorses “the Kodak. 


“My pictures were ‘all taken with a Kodak’ 
and I regard the Kodak as responsibie for my 
having obtained a series of pictures which in 
quality and quantity exceed any that have beer 
brought back from Greenland and the Smith 


Sound region.” 
R, E, Peary, U.S. N. 





EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


Send for Rochester, N. Y. 


Kodak Catalogue. 





NE-THIRD 
Kk \) ° Urge 

















2] eLABLACHE*+ 
‘|RACE POWDER |: 
ie =B. LEVY. =mas— 5 


From the charming little CINDERELLA in the 
“CRYSTAL SLIPPER.” 
Boeronw Tusarae, Oct. 4, 1888. 


Ben Levy, Eeq., 84 West St. 
ie all my ‘travels I have always endeavored to find 
your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market 
I have tos it for the past 10 years, and can safely 
advise al) ladies to use no other. Sincerely yours, 
MARGUERITE FISH. 


The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and only 

rfect toilet preparation in use. It purifies and 

autifies the complexion. Mailed to any address on 
receipt of 25 2cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., 
French Perfumers, 34 West St, Boston, Mase, 


ROM BRONCHITIS 
TO THE GRAVEYARD 


is the experience of many people who 
permit a cold to run into bronchitis, and 
that into capillary bronchitis, which kills 
more quickly than consumption. Aerated 
Oxygen is oxygenized sir loaded with 
medicated vapor, which cures Colds, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, Catarth, and other 
Bronchial Troubles. 


Send for Pamphlet. 
Aerated Oxygen Compound Co., Nashua, N. H. 


Chicago Office: 3 & 4 Cuwrnat Musto Hatt. 
New York Office: 19 Beexwan Srarer. 


ADEA NESS 


Send_10 ognte 5 for 100 page * ‘Electro-Medi- 
ical Theory and Practice.’ 


8. B. BLISS, lowa Fall 
CROU a 


Roche’s "8 Herbal E Embrocation. 


inion 


ie nal medicine w. Ly hy 
se ren. Cake Bega Rotonao. ot 


@ @ @ 
“Exactly What | Want,” 


Has been said by many a Mother 
as well as by many another lover 
of Old Songs and New who has 
picked up on the counter, or seen 
for the first time in the Home or 
in the hands of a friend, one or 
another of the Numbers of the 
Franklin Square Song Collection. 











lowa. 




















If you want a full Table of Con- 
tents of all the Numbers, with 
Specimen Pages of Songs, write to 


Harper & Brothers, New Vork 


